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Journal 


fo say baldly in the R.I.B.A. Journat that the 
Glasgow Conference was a success is almost too banal a 
remark to pass without apology, for who ever expected 
ttu beanything else? Indeed what R.I.B.A. Conference 
has not been a success? Which is perhaps an unfortu- 
nate question if it is taken to imply that the organisation 
fa conference and the entertainment and instruction 
f over three hundred architects and their friends is a 
matter of routine which does not tax the generosity and 
ingenuity of the hosts to the full. R.I.B.A. Conferences 
ie now certainly all framed on the same broad lines 
which have been proved by experience to meet the 
needs of the occasion and have an excellent coherence, 
ulminating in the final and symbolical entertainment 
fa banquet; yet each conference has earned its laurels 
through the individual qualities which our excellent 
hosts have given it, which fill the minds of all those 
present with delightful memories of new scenes and new 
riendships, and broaden ideas by establishing contacts 
between people who think differently, if for no other 
reason than the fact that they come from opposite ends 
{the British Isles, or even of the Empire. 


The speeches made at Glasgow are all reported in 
this number ef the JouRNAL, which unfortunately goes 
) press too soon after the close of the conference to 
nable us also to print the accounts of the various 
tivities which have been written for the JOURNAL by 
members who took part. They will all appear in the 
next JouURNAL. It can seldom have happened that a 
profession has found such a valiant champion outside 
sranks as Sir John Stirling- Maxwell, whose speech at 
the Banquet was as good and heartening a plea for the 
luller use of architectural skill as can ever have been 
ade on a public occasion. If anyone should ask what 
irpose is served by the conferences, to say that they 
tive opportunities for such as Sir John or Col. T. C. R. 
Moore to speak of the contribution which architects 
in make to the well-being of the community is part at 
ast of the answer. Each town has its own problems 
nd often, being aware of them, cannot solve them as it 
ould wish. It would be discourteous to the past civic 





authorities of so great a city to lament too insistently 
that she has had no architect in a senior position on her 
civic staff in all the years during which she has built 
her 50,000 post-war houses. ‘The Lord Provost spoke 
with sympathy and knowledge, and not only those who 
came as visitors to Glasgow but Glasgow’s own citizens 
must have been heartened by his response to the 
architects’ intercessions. ‘The members of the confer- 
ence received much from Glasgow architects, more than 
we can record here, in entertainment, friendship and in- 
struction; it may be some return to them for their 
generous hospitality if, as a result of the conference, 
Glasgow’s City Fathers and all the people of Glasgow 
become more aware of their architecture and more willing 
to use the services of their own architects in replanning 
the centre of the city and building its houses to make 
Glasgow visibly and architecturally as well as numeric- 
ally and commercially among the first cities of the 


British Isles. 


The chief business of the Meeting on Monday was the 
announcement of the Election results. These are pub- 
lished on a later page and need no comment here except 
to note that almost two thousand one hundred members 
voted, a distinct improvement on the figure for 1934 
when under fourteen hundred members voted. After this 
formal business the Meeting turned to two less formal 
ceremonies which brought into delightful contrast two 
of the complementary sides of Institute life. On the one 
side was the election, representing thedemocratic structure 
of the Institute and the part which the ordinary member 
can take in Institute affairs: on the other were tributes 
paid to two distinguished members, a vote of con- 
gratulation to Dr. Percy Worthington on his Knighthood 
and the presentation of a Diploma of Honorary Fellow- 
ship of the Canadian Institute to Sir Raymond 
Unwin, which represented the other end of the Institute 
hierarchy and the part which the extra-ordinary mem- 
ber can play in furthering the cause of Architecture 
and the honour of the Institute. The cordial welcome 
which Sir Raymond received and the expressions of 
obvious delight at Sir Percy’s honour showed clearly 
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enough that the R.I.B.A. is much more than a bureau- 
cracy or an elaborate structure of committees within 
committees. It is a body which, whether in Canada or 
elsewhere in the Empire or in this country and in the 
relation of all its parts, is held together by ties which are 
infinitely stronger than any which the elaboration of an 
official structure can give it. The strength of the 
R.I.B.A.’s democratic constitution does not depend 
merely on the number of votes cast, necessary as those 
are, but on the ability of the working organisation to 
enlist the service of the best men in the profession as 
committee men, chairmen, council men and presidents. 
There will be an informal General Meeting on July 10 
at 6 p.m. when Professor Goodhart-Rendel will take the 
chair for a discussion on Architectural Competitions. Six 
junior members have promised to lead off the debate, 
which should provide plenty of opportunity for the 
ventilation of ideas. The Social Committee is collaborat- 
ing in the arrangements for the meeting, which will 
probably include a short concert by members. 


The Council Dinner Club has received two gifts of 


unusual value to add to its growing collection of ** plate.” 
The first is a magnificent silver cup which has been pre- 
sented to the Club by several Past-Presidents of the 
R.I.B.A. The cup is an exact replica of a George I two- 
handled covered cup made in 1730, and has engraved on 
it the names of the donors. The second gift is from Mr. 
Maurice Webb, who has presented to the Club a large 
bronze and silver cigar box which was given to his 
father, Sir Aston Webb, ‘“‘as a mark of affectionate 
esteem from his pupils and assistants”’ in 1904, the year 
in which he received his Knighthood. The box was 
designed and made by Mr. Walter Gilbert, who was the 
craftsman of the Buckingham Palace Gateways and 
metal work in many of Sir Aston Webb’s buildings. It is 
beautifully made and is a magnificent example of the 
best design and craftsmanship of its age. 

As an inset to this number of the JouRNAL we publish 
a full and classified index to the Second 
“Questions and Answers’ which are issued by the 
Building Research Station and printed regularly as 
insets to the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL. 


Some years ago, when the Institute first decided to 
print what were then called by the rather unwieldy 
title of “Notes from the Information Bureau of the 
Building Research Station,”’ its decision was due chiefly 
to a desire to draw attention to the valuable work being 
done at the Research Station by the creation of a wider 
public, and incidentally to enhance the value of the 
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notes themselves by printing them in a form © ‘nvenjent 


for filing purposes. For over four years now «ie Notes 
have been appearing as regular insets to the R.I.B.A 
JourNAL, and their increased popularity and SUCCESS 


of the JOURNAL printing scheme can be gauge 


not only 
by the change in the heading of the Notes { : 


. a long 


and official to a short and popular title, but » by the 
fact that in 1931, when the scheme was first ted. the 
R.I.B.A. printed only 7,000 copies for its own iembers, 
To-day nearly 20,000 copies are printed, 10,000 fo 
members of the Institute and 10,000 for outsice bodies, 
including the Chartered Surveyors’ Institution, who take 
8,800 copies, while the same notes are also issucd by the 
Research Station to the general press and are published 


by practically all the building papers. 


With reference to the paragraph in the lasi number 
of the JourNAL on Professor Patrick Abercrombie’s 
appointment to the Chair of Town Planning «i Univer. 
sity College, London, Professor Reilly has written to 
draw our attention to the fact that what was named jn 
the note “The Liverpool School of Civic Design” was 
and is—actually the “Department” of Civic Design, 
being a department of the School of Architecture. ‘The 
importance of this,” says Professor Reilly, “‘is that from 
the first we conceived town planning as a development 
of architecture, and not an independent study,” also 
that ‘“‘by giving the Chair the name of Civic Design 
we foresaw from the start that ‘town planning’ was not 
enough—a wider term was required.” The great 
planning schools in this country are all properly linked 
with schools of architecture and the stimulus for progress 
has usually come from the architectural profession. It 
is proper that the International Conference of Housing 
and Town Planning, which is to take place next month, 
should be held in the R.I.B.A. building. Our danger. 
as many have pointed out, is that our conception oi 
what planning is, and might be, should be held in leash 
by the inevitable preoccupation of planners with purel; 
administrative duties, the fulfilment of acts and bye- 
laws which allow very little scope to imaginativ 
planning and the conscious design of the future. 


The attention of members is drawn to the leafle 
enclosed with the last issue of the JOURNAL. Changes‘ 
address and all other information for inclusion in the 
forthcoming issue of the KAalendar should be notified t 
the Secretary R.I.B.A. before Saturday, 31 August. | 
the information is received after this date no guarante: 
can be given for its inclusion. 
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Andrew Johnston 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE 
AT GLASGOW 


19-22 JUNE 


THE INAUGURAL 


HELD AT 10.30 A.M. ON THURSDAY, 20 


JUNE 1935, THE 


1935 


MEETING IN THE FORE HALL OF THE UNIVERSITY 


PRESIDENT, SrrR Gites GILBertT Scott, R.A., 


IN THE CHAIR 


The Inaugural Meeting of the Conference was 
held in the Fore Hall, Glasgow University, on the 
morning of Thursday, 
the Conference were welcomed by Sir ROBERT 
S. RAIT, C.B.E., D.L., LL.D., J.P. (Vice-Chancel- 
lor and Principal of the University of Glasgow), who 
said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT, ladies and gentlemen, it is 
avery high honour to me to welcome to the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. In my official capacity I have had not a 
lew opportunities of addressing experts upon their 
own subjects. 
of these opportunities and I shall follow my usual 
example this morning and address no observations 





20 June, when the members of 


I have always declined to avail myself 


to you upon the meaning or the history of architec- 
ture, or even what might be to me a more tempting 
subject—the architecture of our University. I don’t 
think we can claim to have any great architects who 
are graduates of Glasgow University, but we have 
Robert Adam, of Edinburgh, and, older still, James 
Gibbs, whose work I was always taught to revere 

I hope I did right in revering his work—from the 
University of Aberdeen. but I think it will be difficult 
to say that either the University of Edinburgh or the 
University of Aberdeen contributed very much to 
the training of these great men in the work which 
made their names memorable. It is an interesting 
coincidence that we should meet in the Glasgow 
University with Sir Giles Scott as the President of the 
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Institute because, as you all know, the architect of 
our buildings as they were erected in 1870 was Sir 
Gilbert Scott. 
this building in which we are assembled this morning 
is of very recent date, the work of Messrs. Burnet and 
Dick, and opened only in 1929. The space which it 
occupies was left empty. It was rather effective. We 
had rather a pretty terrace running along here and 


We are not meeting under his roof; 


some trees, and it formed a very good foreground to 
the Bute Hall. The Bute Hall also is later than Sir 
Gilbert Scott. If you wish to judge his work you 
must look at the main south front of the University. 
But it is an interesting coincidence that the Institute 
should meet here under the chairmanship of the dis- 
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* JID 
tinguished grandson of our distinguished hitect 
Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, in name 
of the University I offer you a most hearty \ elcome 
and I wish for you a most successful and = leasant 


annual meeting. 


The PRESIDENT: 


Ladies and gentl nen, | 


would like to thank Principal Rait for his welcome 
to us to-day. Before beginning my addres: | wish 
to say how much I appreciate the fact that we meet 
in a building which is so closely associated with my 


scrandfather’s name. I am sure it would have 
interested him if he had known when he 
the University that 60 years later his grandson 
have been addressing an Architects’ Conf 
the precincts of his University. 


‘signed 
would 
ence in 


The Presidential Address 


E assemble to-day for the 14th Annual 
Conference of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects; it is the first which has been 
held in Scotland since 1922, when we met at Edin- 
burgh. 
thanking the Royal Incorporation of Architects in 
Scotland in general, and the President and Council 
of the Glasgow Chapter in particular, for organising 
the Conference and for their hospitality at the Infor- 
mal Reception yesterday. These conferences entail 
an enormous amount of hard work and organisation, 
and I extend our heartiest thanks to those who have 
done so much to make this Conference a success. 
I should like also to express our thanks and appre- 


ciation to the Governors of the Glasszow School of 


Art for providing accommodation for the Conference 
Headquarters, to Sir Robert Rait, Vice-Chancellor 
and Principal of the University of Glasgow, for the 
use of the Fore Hall for this Inaugural Meeting, 
and to the Lord Provost and Magistrates of the City 
of Glasgow for their hospitality in inviting the 
Members of the Conference to a Reception this 
evening, an honour which is greatly appreciated by 
us all. And lastly, to Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, 
a Vice-President of the Conference, for reading an 
Address and for offering hospitality to the Members 
at Pollok House, in the Paisley Abbey Tower. 

I am quite sure we shall all enjoy ourselves, and 
those who, like myself, come from the south greatly 
appreciate the opportunity of again visiting beautiful 
Scotland. 

However, before you are free to enjoy yourselves, 
it is customary, and apparently necessary, that you 
should listen to your President as he is expected to 
unburden his soul of some profound thoughts and 


I should like to take this opportunity of 


quite untenable tenets. You will therefore not be too 
impatient, I hope, while I indulge in the modem 
craze for talking. I sometimes wonder why our 
modern times are characterised so much by the 
written and spoken word—is it cheap printing and 
broadcasting? Whatever it is, words seem to rule 
us; nations are swayed and driven crazy by words, 
and in art one cannot but be amazed at the amount 
of written or spoken comment that appears, without 
any apparent effect upon the quality of work pro- 
duced by artists, except that it is rather worse than 
it was in days when men talked less. 

In architecture there are usually two main schools 
of thought, and as these two schools are in constant 
conflict this provides great fun for the writing and 


word merchants. If one tries to analyse the cause of 


this dissension it seems to me to be due, funda- 
mentally, to the importance attached by different 
individuals to two qualities latent in every human 
being, the intellect and the emotions—derived, | 
suppose, from the conscious and the subconscious 
mind. In many of us one or other of these domi- 
nates; in one person you find the cold intellectual; 
in another the temperamental romanticist. The 
extremists being more vocal form around them 
schools of thought, which I might broadly dub 
“The Thinkers” and “The Feelers,” the ‘Thinkers’ 
being those who favour the scientific, logical and 
practical approach to architecture, and _ the 
‘‘Feelers” those who are guided more by their m- 
stinctive feelings, emotions and reactions. We find 
architectural issues fiercely contested by protag- 
onists who are swayed either by thought or by feeling. 
The old battle of the styles has existed with us ever 
since a live tradition in architecture ceased to exist— 
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G.LasGow CATHEDRAL AND CiTy, ABOUT 1715 
From .Vouweau Théatre de la Grande Bretagne, Third Volume 


as, for instance, the Classis versus Gothic struggle of 


my grandfather's time, which may be quite broadly 
regarded as a struggle between the ‘Thinkers”’ 
and the “‘Feelers,’’ the Classic School of the Victorian 
epoch being the exponents of the conscious, thinking 
mind, coldly intellectual and scholarly, and the 
Gothic the subconscious, romantic, emotional mind. 

The present controversy of Modernism versus 
Traditionalism is the same issue under other names. 
Modernism, by its attempt to approach architec- 
ture purely from the functional and materialistic 
point of view, appeals to the scientific or thinking 
side of our minds, and by its extremism has made, 
by contrast, all Traditionalists appear Romantics. 
The two schools have certain characteristics that 
differentiate them. The “Thinkers,” who pride 
themselves on being scientific, are essentially 
urban-minded; they have developed a town men- 
tality, and this is combined with an enthusiasm for 
machinery and its characteristics of smooth, hard 
finish, more in keeping with the character of a large 
town. Whereas the “‘Feelers’’ are more rural-minded 
and have a preference for the work of man, with its 
characteristics of roughness and texture, which they 


feel to be more in keeping with the roughness of 
Nature. They feel that extreme modern architecture 
is not at home in rural surroundings; its hard, mech- 
anical smoothness seems ill at ease with the roughness 
of the earth, hills and rocks, in the same way that a 
shining motor car looks better in the streets of a town 
than on the grass of a country meadow; and though 
the extreme Modernists might like to chisel and 
enamel the chalk cliffs of England to make them 
smooth and shiny and render them more in keeping 
with the slick machinery ideal of their dreams, their 
opponents aim rather at blending their work with 
rough Nature, as was so successfully done in the 
architecture of the past, and so well exemplified 
by the old grey castles of Scotland that blend so 
well with their surroundings. 

Scotland, with its glorious rugged hills and rocks, 
would not be considered by the “‘Feelers” a suitable 
background for a modern machine type of building, 
as they consider it wrong to set up a smooth, hard, 
urban ideal in a rough and wild natural setting, 
and they argue that an essentially machine ideal 
an ideal inspired by man’s admiration for his own 
mechanical creations—can never inspire his efforts 
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in art to anything like the same extent as God’s own __ construction and materials will be too slo\ io keep 
work expressed in Nature. In the past artists pace with the demand for relief from mo» ony, is 
have always drawn their inspiration from Nature, __ it possible that we shall again see the introc. tion of 
and the architects of the past were no exception, useless ornamental shapes and decoration, ¢ ntualh 
with the result that their buildings blended with — developing into a Baroque Functionalism:? 
Nature. In viewing a fine piece of architecture how An escape is possible by a certain sa. fice of 
often does the vision of some natural feature, like a dogma; for instance, by a more frank rev \gnition 
great cliff or forest of trees, spring to the mind, of the influence of surroundings upon the « joice of 
and, vie versa, how often in viewing a mountain, materials and the technique of their use. ‘r could 
cliff or avenue of trees are we not reminded of not the advantages of modern developn ents be 
architecture? This may be true of architecture of the combined with materials that, though not inodern, 
past; it is not true of modernist architecture, which have stood the practical test of time far more satis. 
immediately brings to mind the machine, the ship, factorily than some modern materials secm eyer 
the aeroplane, and other works of man’s invention, likely to do? My plea is for a frank and common- 
rather than Nature. sense acceptance of those features and materials 
It is interesting to notice how the swing of the which are practical and beautiful, regardless as to 
pendulum puts first one school in the ascendant whether they conform with the formula of cither the 
and then the other. During the height of the Gothic Modern or the Traditional school. 
Revival, the Romantics or ‘*Feelers’”’ held the stage: For instance, if external reinforced concrete walls 
some consider that this wave of enthusiasm was have practical objections and defects as regards 
started by the romantic writings of Sir Walter Scott. waterproofing, insulation and cracking, and require 
In these modern days, however, the pendulum has _ constant attention and expense to keep them from 
made full swing, and the *““Thinkers” are strongly becoming grubby and depressing, why should they 
in the ascendant; the modern approach is well be used just because their use complies with the 
expressed by Mr. Lorne when he states that the accepted formula of modern expression? “Use 
modern architect ‘will have to approach his problem modern materials” is the correct slogan, I believe, 
with the attitude of the scientist and be guided in his but ‘“‘Use common sense” is better. Large span 
work by fact more than romantic sentimentalism.”’ window openings are often an advantage, but I fear 
Of course, neither school is entirely right nor they are sometimes used when actually disadvantage- 
entirely wrong. The scientific approach to architec- — ous, merely because they conform with the modern 
ture in so far as it concerns planning, construction formula that all buildings, especially their stair 
and materials is essential, but this is not enough; — cases, must have large areas of glass. 
man, being what he is, demands something more than Again, if a pitched, slated or tiled roof has certain 
the scientific satisfaction of his material require- advantages over an entirely flat roof, such as being 
ments, nor is the purely artistic approach to archi- cheaper, giving greater insulation, and_ providing 
tecture enough, but it is just in deciding where and an accessible space for cisterns and horizontal runs 
how this quality that appeals to man’s feelings, call —_ of services, why not use it, in spite of its not being the coma 
it art or what you will, can be brought in that we sort of covering you expect to find on a locomotive the | 
find ourselves in difficulties. or an aeroplane? be b 
Though the modernist may claim that his effects However, it is easy to tilt at the more extreme ex- and 
arise naturally from a logical working out of the pressions of modernism, in the same way that stupid and 
problem and not from design, it is quite clear that “period”? reproductions in Ye Olde Tea Shopp: ~— 
by using the grouping and massing of parts and the Tudor style may be laughed at as the product o! At 
pattern of window openings he does design. The traditionalism. ofm 
trouble is, he tries to play many tunes on these two But modern developments have undoubtedl me fl 
notes, with the result that modern architecture is brought a breath of fresh air into what had become ot 
becoming monotonous and boring, and the prospect a stagnant architectural atmosphere, and now tha also 
of continuous playing on these two notes for ever the modern expression has affected most architects. atten 
is alarming. One wonders what escape there is from it is to be hoped that it will, by trial and error an¢ a 
the apparent cul-de-sac into which modernism seems elimination of mere stunts, gradually develop into 4 ae 
to have found itself. Change there will inevitably be, tradition enabling all architects to work in the sam 7 
but as the change that comes from new methods of style, as occurred before the break-up of tradition 4 “ts 
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** WINDYHILL,”’ KILMALCOLM, NEAR GLASGOW 
By Charles Rennie Mackintosh 


century or so ago. The result of all architects in 
the country working in the same style cannot but 
be beneficial and tend to improve quality, for thus, 
and thus only, can we get the gradual development 
and evolution such as has characterised all the archi- 
tectural history of the world. 

And now, in conclusion, may I refer to a matter 
of more local interest. Although these Conferences 
are primarily intended to bring architects together 
“0 that they may get to know one another, they 
also have another real value in focusing the public 
attention of different localities upon architecture 
and the contribution that architects can make in 
service to the community. During the Victorian in- 
dustrial age, the large commercial towns that so 
rapidly sprang into existence were allowed to develop 
ina haphazard manner and without any plan; 


what an opportunity was then lost for fine town 
planning at comparatively little cost; had the 
authorities seized it we could have had a series of 
towns to be proud of, and a layout of streets that 
would have been an enormous contribution to the 
solution of the traffic problems of these cities. 
Glasgow has produced men who have had con- 
siderable influence upon developments of modern 
architectural thought, including Mackintosh, con- 
sidered by some to be the first Modernist, and from 
whom the pioneer Continental modernists derived 
inspiration. But has Glasgow, as a great and impor- 
tant city, taken advantage of the ability of her sons 
to make herself a beautiful city? It requires more 
than a number of good buildings to make a beautiful 
city, and Glasgow has a number of very good build- 
ings, but being, on the whole, a city of narrow 
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streets and the buildings having no relation to any- 
thing in particular, they make but a small contri- 
bution to the general beauty of the city. Architects 
are powerless in this matter of planning and beauti- 
fying cities unless they are given opportunities to 
do so; the initiative, the imagination must come 
first from those who are in a position of control in 
the city, and also those great Captains of Industry 


and great Merchants of the city, who in a spirit of 


good citizenship can so greatly influence their 
fellow-citizens. We have recently seen remarkable 
developments in some towns of England and Wales, 
due to the public spirit and imagination of their 
citizens, which has given their architects oppor- 
tunities of which they have splendidly availed them- 
selves. Cannot Glasgow do the same? The oppor- 
tunities are there, the architects are there, and Glas- 
gow could become an example to the rest of the world 
in town-planning, with fine streets and beautiful 
buildings, designed with a regard to grouping, 
spacing, layout and relation to each other. I know 
nothing of what Glasgow proposes to do in the matter 
of town-planning, and by town-planning I mean 
planning with a vision of the requirements of the 
city 50, or even 100, years from now; but I do know 


that unless a forward view is taken now, a legacy of 


difficulties is bound to be left to your successors 
even greater than that which has been left to 
you. In housing, many great cities are developing 
schemes consisting of row upon row of small, in- 


STIR FOHN STIRLIN 

Sir JOHN STIRLING-MAXWELL: Mr. President, 
adies and gentlemen, had I known that I was tospeak after 
hearing Sir Giles I don’t think I would have dared, but 
fortunately what I have to say is not out of tune with his 
interesting remarks. I am very glad as a layman to have 
the chance of joining in the welcome of the R.I.B.A. to 


Glasgow. The position of the architect in this period of 


transition is as interesting as it is difficult, and I hope you 
will forgive me if instead of talking generalities I venture 
to say a word on this absorbing topic. Never before in 
the long history of your profession has the architect been 
called upon to meet so many new needs with so many 
new materials or been in a sense so completely emanci- 
pated from the past. Is this a misfortune or a great 
opportunity? If an interested observer may attempt to 
answer this question I should be inclined to reply that it 
is a misfortune for the many but a great opportunity for 
the few who know how to use it. 

We know that hitherto the evolution of design has 
been a gradual process brought about by a succession of 
minds working on the same or almost the same problems, 
and that even the most original work has been rich in 
those echoes of the past which delight the human mind. 
We also know that it is very difficult to apply traditional 
designs to new types of building. Is it possible? Must 


there be a complete break with tradition? I hope not. 
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efficient structures of a pathetic and mo. \\tonoys 
similarity which will ere long become th nselyes 
semi-slums, and thereby perpetuate the \ ry eyjj 


they were meant to sweep away. There a:« a fey 
notable exceptions, such as the later housing vork of 
the Liverpool Corporation; I only hope that ( :lasgow 
is giving an example in this matter worthy 0: a great 
city. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, that concludes my .iddress. 
and I should like to thank you for your pat ence in 
listening to me. 

Principal Sir ROBERT S. RAIT: I am very sorry 


indeed, ladies and gentlemen, but pressure of \ ork this 
last week of the session compels me to go. It has been a 
great pleasure to listen to the opening address of you 
President, which I hope the Lord Provost will aitend to: 
it is not my business! I am very sorry indeed to miss 
what Sir John Stirling-Maxwell will say—we al! love to 
hear him, we hear him so rarely—and also what Professor 
T. Harold Hughes is going to say. He, as a professor, 
hope and believe speaks much more frequently than Sir 


John, and it is my misfortune to have my time taken 


up with securing education for others. I am_ therefor 
unable to avail myself of the speech which I should 
have loved to do this morning. One further thing: | 
referred to the coincidence that your President is a 
grandson of our architect. Your honoured secretary, Sir 
Ian MacAlister, is a nephew of my distinguished pre- 
decessor, our late Chancellor, Sir Donald MacAlister, 
That supplies another link with the University. 

The PRESIDENT: I now call on Sir John Stirling- 


Maxwell to deliver his address. 


G-MAXWELD’S SPEECH 


The architects who, faced with this dilemma, have 
thrown up the sponge and turned into engineers seem 
to some of us to have made a bad mistake. They have 
emancipated themselves from tradition. But have they 
not paid too dearly for their freedom? A design stripped 
of association with the past may have the evanescent 
charm of novelty, but it is a cold lifeless thing. The 
human mind revolts against repetition, it is true, and in 
the past some members of your profession may have 
tried it pretty hard in this respect. Designs, we shall all 
agree, cannot be pruned too severely, but, like trees, 
they must be pruned to make them more perfect, not 
merely to make them bare. Intelligent beings cannot live 
on negatives. Some of our recent buildings seem to have 
nothing else to offer. It is almost as if a poet were to 
discard language. Without language even a Milton ora 
Shelley could only make a noise and wave his arms. As 
a layman who has derived immense pleasure from thi 
study of building I have ventured to stress this point 
because it seems to me of the first importance. It would 
be a great misfortune for your great profession if these 
modern buildings, so imposing and so refreshingly new, 
were to lack the deeper and more permanent appeé! 
which has carried the fame of our great architects 
hitherto through the ages long after the first freshness | 
their work had vanished. 
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“The Modern Movement—A False Start” 


PROFESSOR 


The PRESIDENT: I now call upon Professor T. 
Harold Hughes to deliver his address. 

Professor HUGHES: Mr. President, ladies and gentle- 
yhn Stirling-Maxwell has just said that he 
ry difficult to speak after Sir Giles. How do 
[| feel speaking after both Sir John Stirling- 
nd Sir Giles Scott? I would like to say straight 
away that there has been no collusion. It is an 
extraordinary thing that Sir Giles Scott and Sir 
John Stirling- Maxwell have said everything that I want 
to say. I might just as well slip through the door 
and go home. It is an extraordinary thing that all 
three of us quite independently have thought this 
modern movement is nothing more or less than a 
disease ! The two gentlemen who have already 
spoken have been very, very nice and very polite about it. 
[ have no intention of doing anything of the kind. When 
| first agreed to do this paper I agreed reluctantly, and I 
thought I would call it “This Bunkum of Modernity,” but 
when I thought that I was to speak to the Royal Institute 
of British Architects allied with the Royal Incorporation 


men, Sir} 
found it 
you think 
Maxwell 


of Architects in Scotland and under the almost sacred roof 


of the University of Glasgow I decided it was too flippant. 
I dostill think this modern work all bunkum. I think go 
per cent. of modern work in art, music, painting and 
sculpture is pure rubbish. I really think it is a disease, 
an insidious disease, and I think at this Conference we 
ought to try to take some steps to do something about 
itand lead the modern movement on to better lines. I 
gave up that rude title “This Bunkum of Modernity” 
and I christened it ‘**The Modern Movement: A False 
Start.” 

Can we evolve a new style in one generation? History 
and common sense both say emphatically No! 

The ancient Doric temple of Olympia was completed 
700 years B.c. The Doric temple of similar plan and 
ordinance but in its most perfect form was not achieved 
until the building of the Parthenon in the year 438 B.c. 

In the year 1099 our medieval masons, after centuries 
of experiment, raised the simple pointed vault to the 
nave of Durham. In the year 1499 their successors com- 
pleted the highly elaborate vault of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. 

In the year 1420 Brunelleschi prepared his plans for 
the great dome of the cathedral at Florence. In 1710, 
according to tradition, Christopher Wren was hauled up 
ina basket to lay the last stone of the lantern which so 
beautifully crowns the dome of St. Paul’s. 

Drawing nearer to our own time, in 1824, Savage built, 
in revived but barnlike Gothic, the Church of St. Luke’s, 
Chelsea. ‘Two generations later (to be exact, in 1884) 


} FF, 3entley completed the beautiful Seminary at 


T. H. HUGHES 


Hammersmith—a building full of understanding of 
the beauties of medieval craft—though in brick—and 
something much more than a mere replica of medieval 
work. 

It took nearly 300 years to develop the particular type 
of Greek architecture, the architecture of post and 
lintel, in which the element of cross-strain predominates. 

It took more than 400 years of experiment by men, 
steeped in the knowledge of their craft, to bring the stone 
vault, involving the element of compression, from its 
simplest form to its greatest richness. 

It took three centuries, more or less, for men cf 
enthusiasm, light and learning, to evolve a_ perfect 
form of dome, one of the ambitions of the Renaissance. 
In the past the evolution of a style has been a matter of 
not one, but of ten or even fifteen generations. ‘This, let 
me add, when the present-day divorce between the mind 
that conceives and the hand that builds was unknown. 

Apart from the question of the generations or centur- 
ies which have elapsed during the perfection of a 
‘style,’ I should like to stress again two facts: (1) that 
in the case of Greek architecture the constructive prin- 
ciple involved was that of cross-strain and (2) that in 
the case of medizval architecture it was compression. 
Tensional strain had not so far entered into constructive 
principles. The tensional element did not appear until 
the use of iron and steel became general. It is to be 
expected that “‘tension’? should alter architectural 
expression. It should alter it as markedly as the elements 
of cross-strain and compression were important factors in 
changing the character of a medieval cathedral from 
that of a Greek temple. Again the use of reinforced 
concrete, combining the elements both of tension and 
compression, must involve new problems in design. 

Let me give a few more dates:— 

Portland cement was first used in 1845. 

Paxton’s Crystal Palace, once vilified but recently 
** discovered ” as a great work, was built for the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. 

King’s Cross Station 
Paddington in 1854. 

The Bessemer steel process was perfected in 1858. 

The Hennebique system of construction was patented 
in 1892. 

In 1903 the first concrete house was built by M. Perret. 

Rapid hardening Portland cement was introduced in 
1913, stainless steel in 1916 and during the war a 
British architect, a disciple of the architect-poet, Larna 
Sugden, built with his own hands probably the first 
monolithic concrete house in this country. I have 
always understood that the first large office block to be 
built in reinforced concrete is in this city, in Wellington 


roof was erected in 1852, 
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Street. The architect was the late James Salmon. 


These dates are important in the history of modern 
architecture. 

Architecture in the nineteenth century began with the 
well-known ‘“‘Battle of the Styles.” Architects and their 
clients were swayed, sometimes by the works of Winckel- 
mann and Stuart and Revett, sometimes by the publica- 
tions of Britton and the elder Pugin and the romantic 
novels of Sir Walter Scott. The Industrial Revolution 
led to important developments, particularly in factory 
planning and in the houses built for the newly-enriched 
industrialists. William Burn, the Edinburgh architect, 
revolutionised domestic planning and his pupil, Norman 
Shaw, continued the good work. 
the century we had a period of “Queen Anne” and 
‘**Free Classic’? followed by some sort of an 
revive the architecture of the 


attempt to 
with its great 
} 


Regency 


simplicity. There were free-thinkers in architecture, 
great men such as Philip Webb and T. E. Collcutt 
Then to crown all, we had the Secessionist Movement, 
the origin of which may have been Vienna or Glasgow. 
Contemporary with these stylistic phases there was an 


ever-increasing development in the constructive use, 
first of iron and then of steel and reinforced concrete. 


ahead but the 


The engineers were forging rchitects 


were dropping behind, slow to see the inevitable changes 


that the new constructive systems must cause. Too 
often their architectural forms had little to do with the 
system of construction used. There were, of course, 
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\ssEMBLY Rooms AT GLAsGow By ROBERT AND JAMES ADAM 


1803, engraved by George Richardson 


exceptions. Within this 
Glasgow 


building (the University of 
you may see an attempt by Sir Gilbert Scott 
honestly to expose his construction in iron. But before 
this Labrouste, in Paris, had designed the Library of 
St. Genevieve and the reading room of the National 
Library and Malsherbe had designed the Church of 
St. Augustine; all serious and honest endeavours to use 
the new material, iron, frankly and effectively. These 
pioneers in modern architecture, may I remind you, 
were all men well grounded in the grammar and 
technique of their art. Labrouste had held a fellowship 
in the French Academy in Rome. His fagade to the 
Library of St. Geneviéve is one of the most accomplished 
works of the century. In America Louis Sullivan, tired 
of the “Beaux Arts Classic” of the Chicago Exhibition of 
1892, was the first to evolve a logical treatment of the 
steel-framed skyscraper. 

The work of these pioneers did not fall entirely on 
stony ground. Slowly we have achieved something ol 
an inspired constructive We now accept the 
principle that we must work from the inside out. We 
have determined that our architecture shall not be an 
affair of applied decoration. We no longer distort 
metallic members to simulate stone forms. Only 14 years 
ago the greatest interest was taken in the construction 
of a stone cornice which projected 7 feet from the wall 
surface of a stone-faced, steel-framed building and which 
was held in position by an ingenious scheme of reinforced 
Such a thing would now be impossible. But 


sense. 


CORCTETC. 
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ogressed steadily, logically and reasonably in 


have wé 
direction? No! Common sense and ordered 


e rig! 
ae nt have gone to the wall. We have been led 
away by tne desire for novelty. We seem to have forgotten 
the tradiions and natural developments of our own 
country. !he study of most so-called modern British 
buildings shows either: 


1) The influence of America with more or less formal 
buildings, capital and cornice shorn off and replaced by 
hands and flat ornaments. Occasionally the influence is 
Egyptian. 

2) The latest tricks from France or Germany in 
reinforced concrete, or 

3) Continental treatment of brickwork. One day it 
may be taken from Scandinavia. Another day it may 
come from Holland. We suitably acknowledge the 
debt to the source of inspiration. 

What of the majority of these modern buildings 
erected within the last few years? Do they give pleasure? 
Are they sincere? If one considers, first, domestic archi- 
tecture, one may ask the question—have we changed so 
very much in our habits during the past 200 or 300 years? 
Certainly we take more baths and the domestic problem 
has become complicated. Both these problems can be 
easily remedied without drastic changes in the external 
expression of our homes. We still live in perfect comfort 


in old houses. What is the usual stock-in-trade of 


modern designers in domestic work? A bald flatness, 
enormous chilly windows, with horizontal bars generally 
pushed to the extreme angles of the building: lofty 
windows to force the contrast at intervals and a few 
balconies pushed in here and there with more _hori- 
zontal bars as a source of danger to the children who 
may climb them. If we cannot afford to employ the 
materials which some Continental architect has used 
then we imitate concrete in brick and plaster and 
whitewash it. 

In the case of factories, sheets and sheets of glass varied 
perhaps with a little flat facing material, which may or 
may not have good weathering properties. The designs 
suggest that those who created them are interested in 
the dividends of the glass companies and the coal and 
coke merchants. There is a factory erected about 100 
years ago, where the very highest class of work of a 
specialised type is now being carried out. The windows 


are normal windows providing about 1 square foot of 


glass to every 10 square feet of floor. The lighting is 
ample, and the rooms quite comfortable to work in. 
In the desire to provide more glass, and therefore burn 
more coal, it is sometimes suggested that the glass should 
be carried in front of the stanchions that carry the 
floors and roof. How much of this is logical, sensible or 
functional? There is a certain modern continental church 
which is praised by the extremists, presumably not for 
its beauty but for its eccentricity. Feel the ugly concrete 
walls and you find in places the steel rods uncovered by 
concrete. The architect would be better employed 
seeing that his materials are used properly than in trying 
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to create eccentric forms. Another continental building 
attracts notoriety by its great sheets of glass marking the 
staircase. There are already cracks in the concrete 
stairs and a nasty pocket collects filth between the outer 
string and the glass put up for theatrical effect. The 
architect would be better employed in considering the 
efficiency of his building than in striving for novel 
effects. It is the same everywhere, in decoration, in 
furniture and.in motor cars. Streamlining, in 99 cases out 
of 100, is an affectation and adds nothing to speed, 
streamlines even being painted on various vehicles. 
William Kent’s design for a ladies’ dress decorated with 
the orders of architecture was no greater affectation. It 
is always the craving for novelty. Book illustrations are 
pushed to the corners of a page to become thumbmarked 
and dog-eared. Capital letters are omitted from proper 
names. Why do not these modernists split the infinitive 
and forget the aspirate? 

Some of the designers of the so-called modern buildings 
may be sincere in their aim. They may honestly be 
striving to reflect the age in its economical problems and 
its scientific developments. But how many are sincere 
and how many have the requisite sound knowledge 
of modern materials and their scientific use—the use 
which is to bring its own beauty? The majority of modern 
buildings are produced merely to be novel, to catch the 
eye, to become easily notorious. It is the spirit of the age. 
Craving for novelty and advertisement. The specula- 
tive builder seizes his opportunity and produces his 
version of modern atrocities to desecrate the country. 
The shopfitter with his blatant absurdities destroys the 
town. 

We have been moving too quickly—perhaps the 
natural result of the Great War. The great French wars 
introduced to our palates sherry and port. The Great 
War has introduced to our tastes Corbusier and Tony 
Garnier. Photography replaces serious study and gives 
us the opportunity to copy the latest tricks. It is novelty 
of features—the outer fashion in dress and not the true 
spirit of building progress that we seem to caich. Modern 
architecture bears to real architecture the same relation 
as “Shot jazz’? to Weber or a rhumba to the stately 
minuet. 

The desire to forget all that has been done before and 
to treat time-honoured and reasonable motives as some- 
thing to be avoided at all costs is inexplicable. For count- 
less centuries architraves have given strength to, and 
emphasised, the door and window openings of all our 
buildings. Simple, logical and structural mouldings are 
now omitted and the modernist replaces them with 
glazed tiles and dirty joints. The cornice goes, but the 
desire to mark its position remains. This is done by 
bricks laid to destroy the value of any bond or by bands 
of zig-zag lines, flutes, or perhaps the primitive spiral 
forms of the uneducated stone-age savage. In ignoring 
the past the would-be modernist is most scathing of the 
work of the Renaissance. It is imagined that the 
Palladian architects had no other thought than the 
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classical correctness of their fagades. This is entirely 
wrong. I maintain that the architects of the Renaissance 


were sounder in their practical knowledge than many of 


the paper architects of to-day. Palladio, like Vitruvius, 
who inspired him, stressed the scientific side of building. 
Delorme’s knowledge of masonry and joinery is too well 
known to require amplification. Blondel, in his great 
work on architecture, devoted a considerable proportion 
of his volumes to the practical details of the various 
trades. Felibien devoted the greater part of his treatise 
to construction, materials and the various tools of the 
crafts. Le Blond was not content to develop the theories 
of Le Notre in the layout of beautiful gardens. In his 
section on the practice of gardening he shows a know- 
ledge of practical surveyors’ work and details of con- 
structive work within gardens which might put many 
of us to shame. Sir Roger Pratt, the architect of Coles- 
hill, drew up his specifications with the greatest precision 
and watched the construction of his buildings as care- 
fully as any present-day clerk of the works. No practical 
detail of construction was too small for him. The 
cighteenth-century architects who studied in Italy con- 
cerned themselves, not alone with the Orders of Archi- 
tecture and their details. They observed everything 
that might help to make them better equipped for thei 
work. 

It is no sign of ability to slight, or to underrate, the 
work of our forefathers. Tradition is a thing to be 
proud of and not to be laughed at. ‘Traditional knowledge 
helps us to move forward in the right direction 

I began this paper by an attempt to show how slow 
and gradual has been the evolution of architectural form 


in the past. This evolution has always followed the 
] 


ordered march of civilisation and the development of 


new materials and constructive methods. 


No one wishes to hark back in the twentieth century to 
a literal transcript or a merely revised version of the 
forms of the thirteenth, sixteenth or eighteenth. We 


must accept our own age. How can we produce truly 
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modern buildings, worthy of the name of arc! .:ecture? 
We must not consciously strive to do so. We ca: not cast 
aside all that has been done before and st: with a 
clean slate. We must not begin with a preconceived 
notion of a new style which we wish to prod:ice, jus 
something different to that which has been dor: before 
If we accept every reasonable requirement given by a 
client and endeavour to produce a plan c:ninenth 
adapted to the practical requirements of the building: jf 
we have a full knowledge of the qualities, possibi ‘ities and 
limitations of modern materials and of method: of cop. 
struction of proved reliability and economy, and if we 
apply with knowledge the latest developments 6! science. 


a true modern architecture must slowly develop. Train. 


ing should not be allowed to contemplate the creation of 


novel forms or the reproductions of continental fancies 
until a man has mastered the constructional possibilities 
of his material. ‘Three months’ hard practical work mix. 
ing concrete and filling in beams could well be sub- 
stituted for three years’ feeding on architectural journal- 
ism. If we start off, ignorant of the mechanical proper- 
ties of our modern materials and strive for no 
have made a false start. 

Novel forms of lasting value are only evolved through 
the stress of circumstances. ‘True, behind all the practical 
and technical knowledge there must be inspiration. | 
have spoken of the constructive principles of compression 
in medieval architecture. But every arch, in vault, 
window and flying buttress, shows the sentiment of 
beauty in its vigorous construction. The same may 
ultimately be found in the post, beam and hyperbolic 
curve of reinforced concrete. The dress of our architec- 
ture must change, but the spirit that inspires it, “’style” 
in the best sense of the word, must remain. Sincerity and 
freedom from an affected modernism is what we want. 
A sincere modern architecture, slowly evolved, will still 
remain British, but, given a sound start, may develop 
a beauty of its own, a beauty equal to that of the 
Parthenon, Santa Sophia or Amiens. 


clty, we 
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Discussion 


The PR|-SIDENT: If any members or visitors would 
like to speak to us on the subject of either or any of these 
addresses | shall be very glad if they will get up and say 
» few words. I should particularly like to hear from 
some Of the 
modern architecture. 

Mr. RAYMOND WALKER (London): Mr. President, 
ladies and 
ofthe modern movement. I feel I am entitled to say that I have 
acted for 1 months as a Clerk of the Works supervising the lay- 
ing of concrete. The older craftsmen had very much simpler 
problems; to-day we have no limitations. I was talking toa man 
not long ago, an architect, and we were worrying about the fact 
that an architect couldn’t be a structural engineer and an 

lectrical engineer, a man with considerable knowledge about 
plumbing and hygiene, a good stonemason and a good con- 

rete expert all at the same time, and we were wondering 
whether it would not be possible to do in architecture what 
thas been found possible to do in medicine: you have a great 
number of men called general practitioners, and the world 
hinks none the worse of them when they get a serious problem 

{they suggest that they callin a higher opinion in a consultative 

apacity. If we could only do that in architecture, and if 
we could get some of our great men and put them into the 
ysitions of advisers on particular subjects that we know they 
have distinguished themselves in I believe we should save 
ihe modern movement getting out of hand. The expectation 
of life is about 80 years from birth; there is so much to know 
that if we could get those consultants and if we could work 
with them in each section we could avoid many mistakes. 
Why couldn’t we have a consultant on planning as well as a 
consultant on the technical side of the construction of a build- 
ng? I think something might be done on those lines. 

Mr. PERCY WALDRAM [LZ.]: Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemen, I take exception to one of the last speaker’s sen- 
ences—that an architect cannot be a structural engineer. May 
I suggest that architects in the past had to be engineers and to 
learn structural engineering with their own hands and with 
their own brains. May I suggest that the policy of doing too 
much to pattern is as great an absurdity as modern archi- 
tecture—a greater absurdity. The architect in practice, the 
young man, can become a very efficient structural engineer 
ina very short time. As an examiner to this Institute and to 
the Chartered Surveyors’ Institution it has been my unpleasant 
duty over a number of years to relegate a very large number 

book-taught students in structural engineering. On one 
ccasion just after the war I was asked to give a short series of 
lectures, teaching to the teachers who were instructing ex- 
soldiers in all different trades, and the subject which the 
Board of Education selected was that of structural engineering, 
the ordinary counter signs of strains and stresses as applied 
practically to buildings. My students were men of all ages 
who all started work at g o'clock in the morning and who all 
inished about 8 o’clock at night. They attended a short series 
of practical lectures in which they were invited, for an experi- 
ment, to take pieces of wood, stress them and ascertain at what 





young members here on the subject of 


entlemen, I would like to say something on behalf 


stress they would break; take their own pieces of brick and 
concrete and break them and do everything practical. In a 
short series of six lectures they had a preliminary examination. 
[hey asked for an extension. That extension meant that every 
evening they would have to stay from 8 o’clock to 10 at night 
in their own time. At the end of that series they had made with 
their own hands quite a large series of experimental apparatus. 
They were then given the same examination as set that year 
to the R.I.B.A., and instead of the usual proportion found 
amongst book-taught architects of 70 per cent. failures and 
30 per cent. passes, the figures were exactly reversed. These 
men, semi-educated—-none of them could express himself 
properly—none of them had any education except his own 
practical experience—none of whom had started with any 
education—produced to the Board of Education 70 per cent. 
of passes. I would urge with all the emphasis I can put into it 
that if we could only learn our structural engineering in the 
simple practical way that our predecessors in the past 200 or 
300 years ago had to learn—-that by means of models and prac- 
tice we would get over many of our difficulties—all our build- 
ings would express themselves correctly in the way that the 
buildings in the Elizabethan era used the obvious means to 
obvious ends with the obvious resulting beauty. If those un- 
educated men in the few hours could do it I think we archi- 
tects could afford to devote a few Saturday afternoons t 


pa 
few practical experiments. If a man has once taken a piece of 
timber and loaded it up with his own hands with bricks until 
it breaks he knows more about the structural capacities of 
that marvellous material timber than all the textbooks, 
especially my own, can teach. 

Mr. ERIC JARRETT [A..: May I put in a word for the 
modernist? For ten years I have been teaching in London. | 
have been lecturing to the junior years of the Architectural 
Association on historical architecture and to the senior years 
on design. The more you study ancient architecture the more 
you find that whereas you cannot do without a know- 
ledge of it, yet the old architecture is only a foundation 
for the new to be built upon. Architecture has never stood 
still, and it is not modern architecture but all the harking 
back to tradition that should be debunked. There is a 
great deal more in modern architecture than some people 
seem to think. Where should we have been in the thirteenth, 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries if the Gothic architects 
had made no advance from the Romanesque? Where 
would the English Renaissance have been if in the reign 
of Henry VIII the architects had said, ““We will go no 
further than the fifteenth century’? We should have had 
no new buildings at all. The Gothic spirit died and it 
melted into the Renaissance. The Renaissance is not indigen- 
ous in England, or Great Britain, I should say. But in the 
hands of that very worthy gentleman, Christopher Wren, and 
he was a gentleman, and I use that word particularly, it became 
an English style and it only became an English style because 
it was given some English attributes. It is not Italian, and it was 
because our own national character was infused into it that it 
is national. We got too much of it. Queen Anne is dead 
and I think the architecture might die too. Has anybody in 
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Glasgow heard of Mackintosh? I went to the Art School 
to-day and saw one of the finest modern buildings I have ever 
seen, and that building is 35 years old and yet we talk about 
tradition. I was talking to a Dutch architect a few years 
ago; he was showing me round the buildings of Amsterdam, 
and I said, ‘‘That building looks familiar,’’ and he said, “If 
you don’t know Mackintosh, we do, and Mackintosh and 
Lloyd Wright are our Bibles.”” The Royal Institute of British 
Architects has recently had a new building. Now, which do 
you prefer? A sham Brunelleschi or Christopher Wren, or one 
expressive of its time? I say, “*Thank God for Grey Wornum:” 

Mr. JOHN G. HIRD ‘Student, Glasgow|: Mr. President, 
ladies and gentlemen, I feel very presumptuous in 
getting up and speaking here because I am only a student. 
On that hand perhaps all the remarks I address here shall apply 
a great deal to the students. There has been a great con- 
troversy this morning as to what shall be done with the archi- 
tecture of the future. We have got to judge for ourselves what 
we have got to do. It is very difficult. One says *‘We must do 
that’? and somebody else says ““Why? They are dead!” 
Several things have been pointed out this morning. Well, in 
the schools, I have several friends in various classes and it 
seems to be the same in each class, the funny way that modern 
architecture is apparently Certainly no 
student should attempt to go out into practice in modern 
architecture without a grounding of what has gone in the 
past. We must know. It is the same in anything else. Yet a 
little more thought should be given to modernism in schools. 
The good in modern architecture should be pointed out, and 
pointed out very forcibly; so should whatever is bad and rotten, 
where it is creeping in, but it is all more or less disregarded. 
I am sure, looking through some of the books that we have in 
school and also recent drawings, that there has been some very 
good modern architecture, but we are not educated enough yet 
to distinguish the good from the bad. We should be helped 
instead of having all modern architecture swept aside. We 
cannot choose for ourselves and yet, as it has been pointed out, 
we have got to choose one way or the other 

The PRESIDENT: I have now to call upon Mr. Henry 
Fletcher to move a vote of thanks to Sir John Stirling- Maxwell 
and Professor Hughes for their addresses. 

Mr. HENRY FLETCHER, Hon. Secretary [F.]: Mr. 
President, ladies and gentlemen, It gives me much pleasure to 
be allowed to move this vote of thanks. We must thank first 
the Vice-Chancellor of Glasgow University for giving us hospi- 
tality. Glasgow University has a great tradition and itis worthily 
carried on by its present Vice-Chancellor. It gives us, the south- 
ern members of the Institute, real pleasure to come here and 
find ourselves in a kindred but different country. There is 
romance about Scotland and about Glasgow. Remember how 
the citizens of Glasgow trembled in fear of a raid from Rob 
Roy. Circumstances have changed and modern transport and 
modern communications have made a raid of that kind so 
much easier that when we come to No. 66 Portland Place and 
find a Highlander sitting in the Secretary’s office, it is not a 
thing that any of us regret. It makes us feel at home when we 
come north. In addition to thanking Sir John Stirling- Maxwell 
and Professor Hughes, I am going, Mr. President, to add your- 
self, whom you couldn’t put in on this occasion, and I thank 
you all for having stirred up this excellent controversy. It shows 
a spirit of life in our old Institute when on an official occasion 
like this we can have the readers of the addresses taking 
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more or less one line and the audience getting up 
as one man and bashing them over the head! [ 

more or less took the same line because you, Sir, 
good deal in the modern movement which calls fi 
sympathy. Sir John Stirling-Maxwell was judi 


re or less 
that you 
gnised a 
alse and 
sly non- 


committal. Professor Hughes left us no doubt as t ich side 
he was on! If I might intervene, really I would S myself 
with you, with a slight leaning towards the oppo:.ents, Yoy 


cannot turn back the clock of time, and the spirit ¢ 
is one to be encouraged. What I am rather afrai 
modern movement or rather in its exponents is t! 
asceticism. Everybody remembers what was the | 
asceticism of the Commonwealth in England. \W 
another example of the results of prohibition in America, 
Well, is there not some fear that if everything is cut out of 
building except the bare bones, they will presently be turning 
up in robes of most shocking and licentious ostentation, The 
pendulum always does swing. People embracing a ney 
movement think it is not a pendulum, but it js q 
pendulum and it will come back, and what form the 
reaction will take one rather shivers to consider. I hay 
great pleasure in moving a vote of thanks to the Vice. 
Chancellor, to yourself and Sir John Stirling-Maxwell and 
Professor Harold Hughes. 

Sir JOHN STIRLING-MAXWELL: In the absence of the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Chairman has asked me to say a few 
words to you for so kindly giving us a vote of thanks. We had 
a very short and extraordinarily interesting debate, and it was 
a very pleasant feature of it to hear Professor Hughes taken to 
task by one of his own students. That shows, if I may say s0, 
that the right spirit is to be found in the Glasgow school. May 
I say this: personally I am a warm admirer of much in the 
modern work and watched it with deep interest, but I have 
seen in my day a great many buildings go up, and my one 
anxiety is I don’t feel sure that this modern work has got the 
lasting qualities which will carry it on. Two things make me 
rather suspicious. It is strange that anything should be so 
ascetic and at the same time so fashionable, and | think it is 
rather ominous that the new style should be so very popular 
with hotel-keepers and with cinema companies, neither of whom 
are very ascetic in their character. I think it also rather 
ominous that the devotees of the new style should be inclined, 
as they seem to be, to drop the use of one of the very best 
materials which the architect has ever had at his disposal, I 
mean timber, and to substitute, often I believe at the instigation 
of those who are interested in making it, steel, and its products, 
for a material which has been so well tried as timber and which 
has such wonderful qualities which nothing else up to now has 
been found to possess. I only throw out these remarks. | 
don’t want to make a reply, but I assure you that people like 
myself watch the modern movement with some anxiety; we at’ 
not unfriendly but we do feel a little anxious, and we do hope 
that those new buildings which one can see are going to covet 
the land should have the qualities which will make them just 
as valuable additions to the architecture of our country as ar 
the buildings of the past. 

Professor HUGHES: Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen 
I have no intention of making another speech. Mr. Fletch! 
told you I ought to be bashed, so I may as well sit down, but! 
am going to sit down fighting. Good modern work is one thing 
what I have tried to fight against is this spurious modern wor 
put out purely for effect, such as tea-shops, public-houses, 
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hotels, cinemas and other buildings which do not have that 
ascetic character which he prefers. 

; The PR SIDENT: Ladies and gentlemen, I should like in 
-o thank Mr. Fletcher for what he has said in the 
vote of thanks in which I was quite unexpectedly included. 

[ have just had notice of a telegram which has been received 
“ational Federation of Building Trades Operatives 
“Chairman Royal Institute British Architects Gonference, 
onal Federation Building Trades Operatives Annual 


Apr sends its good wishes to your delegates and con- 


conclusion 


from the 
as follows 
Glasgow. a 
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gratulations on your progress. Thomas Barron, President; Richard 
Coppock, Secre tary.” 

The SECRETARY: I have been asked to announce that 
the Exhibition of a Century of Scottish Art is still open in the 
Art Galleries quite close to the University, and that it is well 
worth a visit. 

The PRESIDENT: That concludes the meeting, and I will 
ask the members to assemble at the main entrance to the 
University where the Conference photograph will be taken 
before adjourning for lunch. 
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rece 
° ° We 
Reception by the Lord Provost and Magistrates of the s 
— an 
City of Glasgow ; 
ine 
I we 
AT THE CITY CHAMBERS ON THE EVENING OF THURSDAI, 20 JUNE 193; I 
may 
On the evening of Thursday, 20 June, the first full about that same morning. The reception open ith the to b 
day of the Conference, members were invited to a speech of welcome trom the Lord Provost, «ported 
reception by the Lord Provost, the Right Hon. Sit below, and this was followed by short speec!ics from Hon 
Alexander B. Swan, LL.D., and the Magistrates of the the President and Mr. John Begg. Thereatter th - 
City, in the City Chambers, William: Young’s Building, members of the Conference and the several undred : 
which on its outside reflects some of the sooty dignit\ citizens of Glasgow who had come to mect them cn 
of Glasgow and inside the civic magnificence of the danced—reels for the really Scotch—listened to 4 proj 
‘eighties in a riot of exuberant marble linings. The concert of songs by Miss Jessie Paul, Miss Jennie Black — 
three hundred or so members of the Conference passed Mr. Malcolm Burnside and Mr. Ian Macpherson and “oe 
through the vast halls and passages in awe-struck respect Mr. Tom McCall, and enjoyed the sumptuous re- “we 
for so much marble so far from its natural home, and freshments and the many opportunities given by the aa 
wondered, perhaps, where the tradition and the use of reception to meet other members of the conference and , 
local materials came in that 1 uC ird so much their hosts. a 
E 
ome 
disea 
THE SPEECHES indu 
wors 
The LORD PROVOST: Ladies and gentlemen, it is porations do not make sufficient use of, a vision, if that eh 
my pleasure and privilege to welcome you here to-night might be so, in which we have been cabined and confined, if 4 
on behalf of the Magistrates and Members of the Cor- not by our own ideas but by the rules and reculations — 
; : 73 Pn eh et. : But | 
poration of the City of Glasgow. We are greatly honoured of those who control us and who make us spend our ue 
in having you here with us in our Municipal Buildings, money just exactly as if it was laid out by an inch tape, pai 
in these works of art which should be so interesting to giving no idealism and no scope for personality. I do Hith 
you architects, that were created so very long ago know that criticisms have been made on very man ae 
1888, the Town Clerk tells me. I always like to be correct, local municipalities on what they have done in the past, — 
and when I want to be correct I always apply .to the but I am not afraid of what we have done in the city of 
legal limb of the law! So that you see here in these build- Glasgow, considering the disabilities under which we ei 
ings the style of architecture that was prevalent and have acted. Now that those are not so stringent as the oo 
fashionable at that particular period, 1888, because in were there are greater possibilities before us. But I an I thie 
architecture, as in almost everything else, there is a afraid I am going on to a subject which I should not wake 
fashion, and fashion changes and goes along, and we deal with to-night, as I probably will have something to ? 
sometimes go back, and very often go back, to the things say about that to-morrow night when I have to reply as siohi 
that have gone before. Now, you have come here to your guest to the toast of the City of Glasgow. I just tnt 
have your Conference, and I understand it is a very long want to say that we are greatly honoured and greatl 
time since you last came to Glasgow, and I am sure pleased to see such a representation of those who ar 
if you have had time to go round Glasgow you will engaged in that profession which has done so much fo! 
have seen many things to admire and possibly other the comfort of the home and for the beauty not only o! 
things you do not admire. I say that because we have the city but of the village as well. In welcoming yout 
a very varied style of architecture in the city of Glasgow the city of Glasgow I hope that your Conference her 
We have had very many famous architects who bea will be one which will be profitable to you—it couldn 
Glasgow as their home and who have made their mark fail to be when so many people thinking on the sam 
in the architectural world by the features which they subject with different ideas come together and have a! 
created. So that in coming to Glasgow you are coming opportunity of exchanging views with each other; that 
to a city full of possibilities. I should say that archi- is bound to be profitable to you. I hope that your visi 
tects, those engaged in architecture, are engaged in to Glasgow will be a pleasant one. One thing we wat 
a profession in which there is a tremendous amount of above all things, we people in Glasgow, is that those 
vision required, a vision which you will see we Cor- who come to visit us may leave us with the pleasantes 
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vecollectic.s of the time they have spent in our city. 
We want ‘nem to feel that our regard for those who do 
ys an honour is a sincere regard, and that sincere regard 
strengthened by our putting ourselves at 
al and trying to make your visit as pleasant 
ble as it is possible to be. Again, I must say 
| welcome you all, and hope you will have a happy time 

[ know vou will have a profitable time—and that it 
may not he so long in future years before you come back 
io Glasgow as it has been in the past. 

[am now going to call upon Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, 
Hon. D.C.L., Hon. LL.D., R.A., President of the 
Roval Institute of British Architects. 

Sir GILES GILBERT SCOTT: My Lord Provost, 
ladies and gentlemen, although the vote of thanks will be 
proposed by Mr. John Begg, I should like just to say a few 
words on this occasion, this happy occasion. ‘To my mind 
tis of considerable significance that an Architects’ Con- 
ference is recognised by the city authorities of a big city 
like Glasgow. It is not so long ago that architecture was 
the Cinderella of the arts, but there is no doubt, being 
agrowing modern movement, public interest in archi- 
tecture is increasing. Unfortunately, this movement has 
ome too late to save England from this devastating 
disease that has spread over our fair land during the 
industrial period. Glasgow suffers as badly and no 
worse than many other great cities of the industrial age. 
It is unfortunate that the value of architecture, as one 
of the necessities of life, has only been gradually recog- 
nised in so late a period of this industrial development. 
But it is, | think, a very encouraging sign that it has 
come to be looked upon not as a Juxury but as one of the 
necessities of modern life, the improvement of amenities. 
Hitherto the only attention that,as a rule, civic authorities 
have given to architecture has been to see that the walls 
were thick enough and the drains worked. Well, that is 
ery necessary, but that is not nearly enough. Nowa- 
days civic powers are recognising that something more 
is required in modern life. One of the encouraging signs, 
I think, is the fact that architecture and the architectural 
profession is now being recognised in a way that was not 
the case a generation or two ago. My Lord Provost, 
might I thank you on behalf of your guests this evening, 
members of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
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for your hospitality and for the honour you have done us 
in entertaining us here to-night. 

The LORD PROVOST: I now call on Mr. John 
Begg, Vice-President of the R.I.B.A. and Chairman of 
the R.I.B.A. Allied Societies Conference. 

Mr. JOHN BEGG [F.]: My Lord Provost, ladies and 
gentlemen, mine is an easy job, but none the less I feel 
it a great honour to be asked to propose that we as guests 
of the Glasgow Corporation should give the heartiest 
possible vote of thanks to the Lord Provost and Magis- 
trates of this city for their reception of us this evening 
and during our Conference generally. It is one of the 
drawbacks of greatness in a city that it is subject to 
periodical invasions from things called Conferences which 
are really designed to test if municipalities have really got 
the proper spirit. Perhaps you don’t all realise what a 
nuisance we must be to men who are giving their time 
and services to the government of a great city like 
Glasgow. We come here and we are received with 
smiles and speeches of welcome, not as if we were just 
one more of these bothering Conferences, but for all the 
world as if they of the City Fathers liked this sort of 
thing. Somebody says, “So we do,” and after what the 
Lord Provost has said I am beginning to think that they 
really do like it. Well, ladies and gentlemen, I won't 
keep you any longer, but I ask you to give a most hearty 
round of applause to the Lord Provost and Magistrates of 
Glasgow. 

The LORD PROVOST: Mr. Begg, ladies and 
gentlemen, on behalf of the Corporation I thank you. 
Mr. Begg has said that you come to these Conferences to 
see if the people within the cities there have the right 
spirit. Well, I may tell you it all depends on what you 
think the right spirit, but our Corporation is a dry 
Corporation, so spirit in any sense is very acceptable. 
He tells me he did not mean that kind, and I am sure he 
didn’t. He meant the spirit of friendship and co- 
operation, and I am sure that is the spirit we have in the 
city of Glasgow. There is arranged for you to-night a 
programme of dancing for the younger people and a 
vocal programme for those who are not just so young. 
We hope vou will have a very happy evening with us 


here. 
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The Conference Banquet 


The Conference Banquet was held on the evening of 


Friday, 21 June, in the Central Hotel. The President, 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A., was in the chair. 

During the Banquet there was music played by the 
Central Hotel Orchestra, and in the intervals between 
the speeches songs were sung by Miss Janette Sclanders 
and Mr. Robert Watson. 

After the loyal toasts which were proposed by the 
President, the toast of ‘“* The City of Glasgow” was pro- 
posed by Mr. PERCY THOMAS, O.B.E. [F.], President 
elect of the R.I.B.A., who said: Mr. President, my Lord 
Provost, ladies and gentlemen, I feel it is a very great 
privilege to propose a toast to this great city in this 
gathering to-night. I have great diffidence in commenc- 
ing my task, because my slight acquaintance with your 





city hardly qualifies me for such an important duty. The 
only pleasure that I have is that it does give me an 
opportunity of expressing not only on my own behalf, 
but, I am sure, on behalf of your visitors our gracious 
thanks for the kind hospitality that you have extended 
to us. It has been my privilege for the last twelve years 01 
so to meet many of the men whom you have sent to 
London to represent you on the Council of the Royal 
Institute, and these meetings have resulted in friend- 
ships of which I am very proud. I do not know whether 
it is those friendships that are responsible for putting this 
task upon me ; it may be, or it may be that your Com- 
mittee has been reading up its local history and has dis- 
covered that St. Mungo, who founded the first settle- 
ment in Glasgow something like 1400 years ago, was a 
Welshman. Perhaps this toast I have to make to-night 


is a tardy recognition of the debt you owe to my 
countryman. Glasgow has always been associated in my 
| 


mind with two great architects, ‘Greek’? Thomson and 
Mackintosh. I wonder whether vou in Glasgow think as 


1 of ther ‘ 


much of these men and are as proud of them as we are 
outside your city, and as people are all over the continent 
of Europe. When I was a young man—quite a long time 
ago—‘Greek”? Thomson was my architectural hero: 
and although architectural thought has changed a good 
deal since those days, the work of Thomson and Mackin- 
tosh is still spoken of where architecture is mentioned all 
over the world. I have been asking several of my friends 


in Glasgow whether there is any permanent record of the 
work of Mackintosh, and I find there is not. I do with 
all respect throw this out as a suggestion to the local 
architectural chapter that before it is too late the works 
of Mackintosh should be collected and published in 
book form. I suppose at a gathering like this I oughtn’t 
irchitects, but I do 


to refer to the present generation of 
want to say this, my Lord Provost, that you have archi- 


tects in Glasgow, people well wort! to carry on the 
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traditions of the two men I have mentioned. lo hop 
that whatever developments you may have ii: -‘ore yoy 
will see that the services of your architect e full 
utilised. I think it is one of the tragedies of our »rofessjoy 


that so far as public work is concerned we a1 ot used 
nearly enough. 

I have been greatly impressed by this visit to (jlasgoy. 
Perhaps I ought not to say the wonder of you: ty came 
as a surprise to me, because I have had a chie! assistan; 
for about 16 years who is a Glasgow man and who was 
trained in the office of Sir John Burnet, and with tha 
natural modesty which characterises your people whe 
speaking of their town in a foreign country he has told 
me something of the wonders of Glasgow. When I retuy 
[ really will have to say to him what King Solomon said 
to the Queen of Sheba, “The half you have not told me, 
Apart from your city I really must refer to the wonderful 
trip we had this afternoon. I believe locally it is know 
as “* doon the watter,’? and I know now the truth of 
tale I was told some years ago. A Scotsman and his 
friend were discussing beauty spots, and his friend asked 
him where the finest landscape in the world could b 
seen and the Scot replied, ““The walk from Gourock t 
the Cloch Lighthouse.’ His friend had nothing to put 
against that, and said “If we leave that out, what is th 
next best place?”’ The Scot said, “‘If you leave out the 
walk from Gourock to the Cloch Lighthouse the nex 
best is from the Cloch Lighthouse to Gourock.”’ 

I suppose I ought to refer in a speech of this kind t 
your population, your tramways and the other evidence: 
of your great municipal administration. Well, forgiv 
me if for once I don’t follow that course; you would kno\ 
that I had just hastily looked it up in a guide-book and | 
would probably have my figures wrong anyway. I would 
like to refer to the lasting impressions which we, you 
visitors will take away with us, an impression of you 
noble buildings, of the forests of your shipyards, of thos 
great cranes like index fingers sweeping the sky, of gre: 
ships and the river opening up the doorway to romanc 
and adventure in all the seven seas, and last but not leas! 
of the Kyles of Bute, the very name a song. ‘Those, m 
Lord Provost, are the memories that we shall take awa 
with us, those and the memory of your gracious hosp: 
tality, the warmth of the welcome of your citizens ant 
the gracious charm of your fair women. 

The Toast of the ** City of Glasgow” was then drunl 
inging of ‘Caller Herrin’.”’ 

The LORD PROVOST (Sir Alexander B. Swa! 
LL.D.): Mr. President, Mr. Thomas, ladies and gentle- 
men, I am very glad that Mr. Thomas in the first of his 
remarks referred to the catholicity of the citizens of Glas 
gow who even accepted a Welshman as their patron saint 
That is quite in keeping, not with the audacity but wil 
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the mod ty of the Scot who, he implies, tells him 
nothing .. out the City of Glasgow, so that he has had 
to go to : guide-book for his information. I am very 
glad inde d that your visit has been to Glasgow and that 
vou have scen some of the beauties of Glasgow and some 
ype of the bes ities surrounding the City of Glasgow. We hear 
“ manv things about many cities and we hear many things 
lh about the City of Glasgow that will not do; but there is one 


par thing that cannot change about the City of Glasgow, and 
si that is God's bountiful gift of beauty that He has given to 
oursurroundings. There is no city in Great Britain that 

fe has the beauty within such a short distance of its boun- 
me daries as the City of Glasgow has. Some of you to-day 
o have been “doon the watter,”’ some of you have been to 
* the Burns Country and some have been to the Highlands 
we of Scotland, all within an hour s journey of the City of 
old Glasgow. When one thinks of the great metropolis of 
i London, where it takes half a day to get out of it and 
= when you get there you are ready to go home again, one 

- cannot understand why you don’t come up here oftener. 
fi Why you should be so cabined and confined in England 
ass I don’t know, because we will always give you a welcome 
‘ when you come as visitors and when you come to spend 
hie money! Now to-night I understand your Conference 
ked finishes, and I suppose you will have been very busy 
b solving the very many problems connected with archi- 

ve tecture. I believe you will have been damning the many 
aaa municipalities for their want of foresight and their want 
th of thought and their want of making use of you. I would 
the just say that after all we may have the will and not the 
a power, because one has to have regard to the situation 


in which we found ourselves after the war. We found it a 
v very difficult situation and we found it a situation which 
was not controlled by the people of Glasgow. It was 
controlled by that great multitude of people that you 
itt send up to London and that put certain obligations and 
dl limitations upon us; so that if by any means we wanted 
to do something outside the orbit which they considered 
proper they would not allow us, or rather they would not 
give us any grant for anything we wanted in that par- 
ticular way. While we have had many criticisms of some 
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oul 





the lack of variety in the building of these additions, I 


1 
fe would just make as the excuse the limitation that we were 
mn compelled to work to a price, and when one has to work 
ee to a price one cannot always carry out all the ideas one 
spi might have wished to carry out. 
pat In Glasgow to-day we are faced with a very big prob- 
lem, and every big city is faced with the same problem, 
the rebuilding of the city itself, not merely the rebuilding 
of the outskirts. Anybody can rebuild the outskirts. I 
= don’t think it needs a corporation to do that; but it 
itle- certainly requires a corporation to get the powers to 
his do the rebuilding and the replanning within the city. 
Ja | Where our older portions still exist and where modern 
sat conveniences and modern ideas have come into being 
oli [ think that the ideas of 100 years ago are entirely out 


of date. The city fathers’ attention should be applied 





of the additions we have made to our city, criticisms of 
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almost entirely to that aspect of the situation. There is 
plenty of opportunity and plenty of work to be done in 
forming the new city, which should be formed for the 
people of the future. 

Glasgow has built something like 50,000 houses. Some 
of you who are architecturally minded will say that is 
45,000 abortions and 5,000 houses, but after all is said 
and done we have improved the situation compared 
with what it was. Still the problem remains, and I would 
like to say to those who can assist us, come along and 
help with our town planning, not the town plannirg of 
the fields outwith our border, but the town planning of 
our city, to make it a new city, to make it a beautiful 
city, to make it a city where the people may live and 
work and be near their work. That is one of the disabili- 
ties we are labouring under to-day—the disability that 
people to-day are not able to take advantage of these 
houses on our outskirts: they have got to be nearer their 
work. They cannot afford—their employment will not 
afford—the money and the cost of travel to and from their 
work in cars. That aspect of the situation is one which 
to my mind is very urgent and is very necessary, not only 
in Glasgow but in every other big city. In this connection 
I hope we can have the help of the architects. There is 
to-day—even in the Corporation of Glasgow!—a sort of 
new era springing up in which those engaged in the plan- 
ning of the city are asking for help, and now perhaps the 
architect may come into his own. We in Glasgow have 
not always found that the architect, even by competition, 
produces a thing of beauty and a joy for ever. It probably 
was the case that our powers of selection were not suffi- 
ciently developed to enable us to select the best, but I do 
know that we have had these things, and I think we have 
very many better examples without the competition. If 
we can only get men to realise what are the Scottish 
characteristics in building and try to keep to them and 
not give us a style that belongs to other parts of the 
world, to give us something that is Scottish, something 
that is recognised as Scottish, or something such as you 
sav ‘Greek’? Thomson might have approved of. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, you have a long pro- 
eramme to get through this evening, and it is not an 
evening for sitting in here speaking; but I must say how 
glad I am as representing our people that you have come 
to Glasgow, and how pleased we are that you have found 
the city an interesting one, and how happy I am that 
you have been able to see some of the beauties that we 
have so near to our border. I hope that just having had 
a little look into the heaven that is near Glasgow it will 
not be long till you come back again. I am told it is a 
long time since the architects were in Glasgow having 
their Conference. It must be like a breath of fresh air 
to them to come to this lovely city to see us here. I thank 
you for the manner in which you proposed the toast 
of the City of Glasgow. We shall remember your visit 
here, and we shall cherish the memories we have and 
the friends we have made. We shall look back upon this 
evening as one of peculiar delight. I want to thank you, 
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ladies and gentlemen, for the manner in which you 
received the toast of the City of Glasgow. 

Sir JOHN STIRLING-MAXWELL, Bt., K.T., LL.D. 
[Hon. F.R.I.A.S.]: Mr. President, my Lord Provost, 
ladies and gentlemen, it is a very great honour to propose 
this toast in this company, and one which I greatly 
appreciate. I hope this paper won't alarm you. I have 
timed it, and it comes to an end in about five minutes! 
I want to be careful in what I say, especially as I am 
sitting next to the Lord Provost. As a short interlude to 
this toast I shall go into the subject which gives me, and 
I have no doubt all of you, great anxiety. I mean the 
colossal effort that is being made to meet at this time the 
shortage of houses. This, I believe, is the biggest enter- 
prise ever attempted in bricks and mortar, and certainly 
the most expensive. It seems deplorable and wholly 
wrong that the services of trained and experienced archi- 
tects have been so little used where they are so much 
needed. Here and there in England building schemes 
have been well designed and carefully carried out, and 
the result is something much better than we have ever 
known hitherto. Those schemes have not cost more 
than the others, but brains have been put into them as 
well as money, and the brains for the most part have 
been contributed by your profession. Here in Scotland 
we have the brains, but we have not used them, and 
every thoughtful person is beginning to realise that before 
long we shall be heartily ashamed of many of the 
new towns which we have created, and they are likely to 
prove a bad investment for all concerned Here in 
Glasgow some 50,000 houses have been built by the 
Corporation in the last few years, and I don’t know 
how many thousands by private builders. Only two 
cases have come to my knowledge in which qualified 
architects have been employed. In assessing the results 
let us be just and give credit where it is due. The new 
houses are for the most part well planned and well built, 
though naturally less substantial than the old type of 
Scots house. The Corporation houses are free from the 
cheap trimmings on which the speculative builders rely, 
mistakenly I think, to attract purchasers These rate- 
built houses do not have Queen Anne fronts and Mary 
Ann backs. Thev have fewer red ridges on slate roofs 
and less of the sham black-and-white work which has 
now become the hall-mark of the jerry builder, but their 
dull uniformity, awkward proportion, poor detail, 
general lack of distinction proclaimed far and wide the 
architect’s absence. So also does the lavout. In the 
Corporation schemes it is very expensive; in the builders’ 
schemes it is as cheap as the local authorities will allow 
it to be. But in neither case is there any evidence of the 
directing brain, and very rarely the least respect for the 
individualities of the site, which, instead of inspiring the 
design, has to conform meekly to a stock plan 
has stretched out its new dormitories far into the 


Glasgow 


country, and a very pleasant country it was. One would 
have thought that such an extension of the city could 
hardly have helped to absorb something of the charm of 
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the countryside. Not at all. Trees and hedge. cottage 


and farm buildings, have all been swept ay and 
replaced by the stock plan and stock house e ctly like 
all the others. The country is completely bl ted oy 
The gardens, so many yards to a house, ar the one 
redeeming feature, but even they are purely | rban jp 
form. I was officially informed a few minutes io tha; 
the area reserved for recreation is one acre (o every 
1,000 inhabitants. Is it to be wondered at that hen th, 


first freshness has worn off these new subur! 
become restless and seek houses in still newer suburhs 
where the country is still in sight. Enough of this disma| 
picture, which I hope will soon be a thing of ‘he past, 
Everyone wants to make these building schemes better. 
not least the hard-worked city officials and the enter- 
prising builders who are employed in creating them, 
These men deserve more credit than they have yet 
received for meeting an urgent need under great pressure 
and satisfying so well as they have done the demands of 
health and comfort. I happen to have seen something of 
their difficulties, and greatly admire the courage with 
which they have faced them. They have had to work 
from hand to mouth. They have had no time to con- 
sider schemes in their finer aspect, which entails looking 
far ahead. They have been denied the expert advice 
which has brought credit and success to similar work 
elsewhere. If any of you have read a leading article on 
architecture in to-day’s Glasgow Herald I hope you will 
not suppose that it represents opinion in this city. We 
are not so smug and self-satisfied as all that. The writer 
may not know what is happening elsewhere, but many 
people do, and it is no pleasure to them to see Glasgow 
left behind by Manchester and Liverpool, to say nothing 
of London. There is widespread misgiving about ow 
housing schemes. Why are they not better ? 
tion is being asked every day in the clubs and in th 
streets. It seems also to have been asked in the City 
Chambers, and the Corporation has made a wise mov 
in deciding to appoint a city architect; 50,000 houses 
the Lord Provost tells me, have been built with- 
out one, but another 40,000 have still to be tackled, 
and the City Fathers realise that work on that scal 
ought not to be relegated to the anonymous staff of ‘ 
municipal office. The salary of a first-class architec 
would count as nothing in an expenditure of twent 
millions. Ifthe right man is found and given a free hand 
we may yet have building schemes worthy of this cit 
and of a country which has always prided itself on is 
The Ministry of Health seems also to hav 


tenants 


That ques- 


beauty. 
wholesome misgivings. 
mittee to consider the esthetic side of housing and thi 
committee has made a most useful report. ‘The tm 


seems ripe for a great advance all along the line, an¢ 
no body of men can help so much as the R.1.B.A. an¢ 


the Incorporation of Architects in Scotland. If you! 


advice is sought it will be up to you to see that the bes 
men are put into the key places, men who can bring 0 


only experience and imagination to bear on this vel 


It recently appointed a com- 
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difficult terprise but also the practical gifts of the 
administ) tor. For this is no job for dreamers. 
Returning for the moment to Glasgow I am sure you 


have all jistened with the greatest pleasure to the speech 


of the Lord Provost. Reading between the lines of his 
speech w« also see that he is on the side of improvement, 
and I know that he is by no means alone in the City 
Chambe:- in hoping that this great enterprise hitherto 


carried out in such great haste may be more carefully 
considered in the future and may do credit to Glasgow, 
so that when you come back here we may have some- 
thing splendid to show you. I have the pleasure of 
coupling this toast with the President of the R.I.B.A. 
and Mr. Ingalton Sanders, Chairman-elect of the 
Allied Societies Conference. I don’t think either of these 
gentlemen would thank me for making a panegyric in 
their presence, but I would say this about our President, 
that whether one considers his work or his too rare 
spoken and written words one cannot fail to see that in 
him there is that moderation, that well-balanced judg- 
ment and that interest in his fellow human beings which 


are the three essential characteristics of a real leader of 


men. I think you are very lucky to have such a Pre- 
sident, and it is with the greatest pleasure that I couple 
his name and that of Mr. Ingalton Sanders with this 
toast. 

The toast of the Royal Institute of British Architects and its 
Allied Societies was then drunk with musical honours. 

The PRESIDENT: My Lord Provost, ladies and 
gentlemen, | understand a number of members want to 
get the 10.30 train back to London, so we are rather 
hurrying on the speeches. I don’t suppose you regret 
that very much, but I should like in response tothis toast 
io thank Sir John Stirling-Maxwell for his speech to- 
night. He touched on many points I should like to have 
touched upon, and he did so in such an able way as to get 
to the very root of the matter. I can only say that I agree 
with every word he said. Another thing that I should 
like to mention is that at our Centenary Banquet last 
year the Prince of Wales asked the architectural pro- 
fession to make a special study of the housing problem 
and see what could be done not only to lessen the cost 
of living conditions but to raise their quality and 
amenities. 1 would like to draw special attention to the 
last part of the Prince’s speech, when he says, “‘raise their 
quality and amenities.” Well, that appeals best to the 
architects, and we are ready to respond, but we cannot 
respond unless we are asked. I would only say to all 
public authorities—and I don’t refer to Glasgow in par- 
ticular, because there are a great many towns through- 
out the country, I am afraid, where the services of a 
qualified architect are badly needed—I would say that 
if the architect is given a chance I am sure he can do 
what is being done in other big towns and at no greater 
cost than it has been done in the past. Now, I should 
like to say a word of thanks to those who have made this 
conference such a success. We have all enjoyed ourselves 


enormously, and I would like to take this opportunity of 
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thanking specially Col. Arthur and his executive for the 
fine work they have done. I have to convey to you a 
message of regret from my wife; she unfortunately was 
not able to come to-day owing to being ill. She told me, 
“Give my love to all in Scotland,” and I said, “‘Well, I 
shan’t be able to see them all, but I shall probably meet 
all the best of them!*’ Iam sorry that she has been unable 
to come because she really thoroughly enjoys these con- 
ferences, and this is the last occasion on which she would 
have been able to participate as the wife of the President. 
This is my swan song. This is the last occasion on which 
I shall address you as President at a public function. I 
would like to take the opportunity of saying just a word or 
two of thanks and appreciation for all the kindness that I 
have received during tht two years of my term of office. 
I know I have failed in a lot of things to do what Presi- 
dents in the past have done, and I am very conscious of 
the way in which members of the profession have allowed 
me a certain latitude on account of the pressing business 
of my private practice, which made it impossible for 
me to give them as much time as I would have liked to 
have given. I took up this position in some fear and 
trepidation; I confess I was afraid; but instead of being 
a terror it has proved to be a great adventure which has 
given enormous pleasure to my wife and me. We shall 
have memories of these two years that we shall cherish 
to the end of our days, and that is entirely due to that 
loyal co-operation of everybody with whom I have 
come in contact in the profession. I should like to 
thank the vice-presidents, who have perhaps had more 
work to do than they ought to have had owing to my 
not being able to do all I should have done, and the 
members and chairmen of committees, and especially 
the permanent staff, from Sir lan MacAlister downwards, 
without whose help I could not possibly have done the 
work as far as I have been able to do it. Well, ladies and 
gentlemen, I will not detain you except to thank Sir 
John Stirling-Maxwell for the very kind way in which 
he has proposed this toast, and to say to you that I can 
only thank you for the way in which you have received 
it, and also I say goodbye to you all. 

Mr. INGALTON SANDERS [F.], Chairman-elect of 
the Allied Societies’ Conference: Mr. President, my Lord 
Provost, ladies and gentlemen, I rise to-night with very 
mixed feelings. In the first place I feel it to be a very 
great pleasure that it should be my opportunity to be 
the mouthpiece of the Allied Societies to thank you for 
the very generous hospitality which you have extended 
us during our Conference here. I feel that this Con- 
ference will be looked back upon as outstanding amongst 
the conferences of the past. I said just now that I have 
risen with very mixed feelings. When I was travelling 
up here from the South I was looking forward with 
considerable pleasure to this banquet, and it was not 
until I got here that I learned that they had found a job 
of work for me and that my dinner would be spoiled! | 
have some considerable feeling for the schoolboy who 
was asked on one occasion to give a quotation, a popular 
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quotation, and he chose this one, but got it a bit wrong. 
He wrote down, “Necessity is the mother of indigestion.” 
Now I understand the feelings of that schoolboy. The 
Allied Societies, as you all know, certainly any of you 
who are with me on the Allied Societies Conference, 
have been for the last fifty years a very rising factor in 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. Fifty years ago 
the provincial member had very little say, but the 
Institute has widened the franchise so that to-day he 
exercises a definite voice in the affairs of the Institute. 
That was a wise thing, a thing that we all appreciate; we 
wish to work with the main Institute because they have 
been generous and have opened their doors. In the 
provinces we have many of our own matters to deal with 
and problems which, perhaps, are not fully understood 
in London; the opportunity that is given us now allows 
us to bring these problems to the front and to deal with 
them. In the provinces some of the laymen, the men in 
the street, don’t realise exactly what an architect is, non 
what he is supposed to be. It is sometimes, I think, the 
fault of the architects themselves. Some architects, ol 
course, are business men who make large practices, and 
other architects are more studious, men who are more 


antiquarians than architects. Again, the schoolboy was 


asked what an antiquarian was, and his reply was, “A 
thing in which you keep fish.”” That is not the idea that 
people have nowadays, but nevertheless it is very difficult 
for the layman to realise what our architects really are 


getting at. In your city we have seen the works of 
**Greek’’? Thomson, and we have seen the works of Mack- 
intosh; probably in Glasgow you realise the meaning of 
architecture better than in many of the similar districts 


in which the Allied Societies have their being 
I thank you for the hospitality you have ¢ 

on behalf of the Allied Societies. 
Col. J. MAURICE ARTHUR, ¢ 


President of the Glasgow Institute olf 


xt nded to us 


M.G., D.S.O. [F.]. 

Architects: Mr. 
President, my Lord Provost, ladies and gentlemen, at a 
recent public meeting in Edinburgh Lord Tweedsmuir, 
who is known much more affectionately, and will be 
for a long time, as John Buchan, referred to an English 
authority who says that in Scotland the footprints in the 
sands of time always point south. Now, be that as it 
may, one has only got to look round this room and to 
look over this list of guests to see that during the last 
few days at any rate a great many footsteps in England 
and in other parts of the world have been pointing to 
Scotland. These footprints carry eminent men, and 
we are very glad to have them with us to-night. Of 
course we Scotsmen know, and many Englishmen and 
foreigners think, that we are very weighty, literally and 
metaphorically, that we are very heavy-footed and very 
heavy-witted, but all the same we are very glad to join 
some of our heavy wits and heavy feet with those from 
the south. Now, there are other types of footprints, and 


I refer especially to a very special type of footprint made 
by the Scots and the MacAlisters. I do not know 


when the ancestor of our President first made a foot- 








Atterbury Smith. 
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print going south, or when the ancestor sir Tan 
MacAlister first made a south-going footprin It since 
they made that footprint their descendants e been 
keeping it very warm in both directions, anc. ye hope 
that they will long continue to keep that footp:.t warm. 


Of course, it is impossible for me to refer to m of the 
guests by name, but I want specially—it is n., duty 
specially to refer to the honour which has be 


lone to 
the Royal Institute of British Architects in hiving th 
Lord Provost as its guest to-night. The Lora Proyos; 


has always had a very considerable interest art and 
architecture, and I am sure that during hi 


term o| 
office in the city that interest has been very considerably 
extended. We all heard what he said to-nighi «s to th 


future planning and development of the city. Some oj 
you do not know that in an earlier stage the Lord 
Provost was Convener of the Glasgow Housing Com. 
mittee, and—excuse my saving it, my Lord Provost 

if perhaps in that stage he may not have been so kind 4 
some of the architects as we would have liked. tha; 
may have been because he had not met us socially, so t 
speak, as he has done to-night. I am sure that in any- 
thing that happens in the future the members of ow 
profession will be treated in a very different manner 
{ would like specially in addition to the Lord Provosi 
to refer to Sir John Stirling-Maxwell. Now, we in 
Glasgow do not look upon Sir John Stirling- Maxwell 
as a guest because Sir John Stirling- Maxwell is a Honor- 
ary Fellow of the Incorporation of Architects in Scotland 
His interest in architecture has been very long. | 
it is quite a time ago now—in my old student 
days hearing Sir John Stirling-Maxwell lecture on th 
architectural amenities of Glasgow. I cannot recollect 
where that lecture was held, but I certainly do remembe: 
vividly some of the points made by Sir John Stirling- 
Maxwell then. Sir John will excuse me saying so, but 
{ think that was rather more than 30 years ago. Another 
guest [ wish to refer to particularly is the gallant Membe 
of Parliament for Ayr Burghs, Colonel Moore. Of course, 
Colonel Moore himself is in the same position as Si 
John Stirling-Maxwell, because he is not a stranger, and 
he can hardly be considered as a guest of the Royal 


remember 


Institute, because he is an Honorary Associate of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and an Honorary 
Fellow of the Scottish Incorporation. We architects 
can never forget the extraordinary work which was 
done on behalf of the profession by Colonel Moore 
very much by the strength of his own arm and the powe 
of his own fist in getting the Registration Bill throug! 
Parliament. Now, I am not going to weary you 0! 
entertain you with referring to more names, much as 
[ would like to, but I wish specially to say how ratified 
the Institute is in having with us to-night, representing 
the American Institute of Architects, Mr. Henr 
Mr. Smith has come all the way from 
New York, and he says he has enjoyed himse!f vers 


much indeed. 
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Then «« have also with us to-night Professor Burgess 
fom Albe:ta, and Mr. Philip Turner from Montreal. 
With all our joy at entertaining those guests there is only 
of disappointment, and that is—I am sure 
vou will all agree with me—that we are extremely 
disappoini ‘d that Lady Scott, the wife of our President, 
en able to be present with us to-night. I 
hope, Sir, that you will take from this assembly the 
compliments of the whole meeting to Lady Scott and the 
best wishes for her immediate recovery. Well, ladies 


one feelin 


has not 


and gentlemen, on behalf of the Royal Institute of 


British Architects, I thank all of you for your presence 
here. We hope you have all enjoyed yourselves, and we 
hope that on some future occasion you will honour the 
Institute with your presence. Ladies and gentlemen, 
[ give you the toast ** The Guests.” 


The toasi of the guests was drunk with acclamation. 


Lieut.-Col. T. C. R. MOORE, C.B.E., F.R.G.S., 
M.P. [Hon. A.]: Mr. President, my Lord Provost, Col. 
Arthur, ladies and gentlemen, the worst of the archi- 
tects is that they always give such jolly good parties; 
they go on so long. If this one hadn’t gone on quite so 


ong you would only have had a speech from me of 


exactly the necessary time to enable me to catch the 
half-past-ten train to London. Now, of course, I have 
missed the half-past-ten train to London. You can now 
vnd out instructions for your cars to be here at, say, 
i20 clock. That is not a threat, it is only a warning! 
Ladies and gentlemen, I was particularly glad that 
Col. Arthur so kindly proposed this toast to-night, because 
[have most happy associations with him. It is exactly 
i years ago that I fought my first election, and Col. 
\rthur welcomed me to Coatbridge with open arms, 
lthough we were unsuccessful—so we are friends. | 
sought the inspiration and confidence of my wife when 
| was defeated, but [ have since then many times thanked 
God. because had I been elected for Coatbridge | 
should have had to fight with my life for re-election, and 
|should certainly have been defeated in 1929, and if | 
iad been, the Architects’ Registration Bill of 1931 might 
‘ill be waiting to be passed. So for many years, apart 
rom representing one of the nicest constituencies in 
Scotland to-day, I have been glad I had to seek other 
ms than Col. Arthur’s. In listening to many responses 
io this most important toast—because it is the most 
important toast after all—the architects in their wisdom 
naturally bring guests to all their conferences, and the 
guests are there for the purpose of being converted to 
‘he cause of architecture. Every guest who is converted 
leans another apostle going round pointing out to 
local authorities the necessity for having good archi- 
ecture in their houses and better amenities, to ensure 
the greater happiness and health of our people. Though 


they have left this toast to the end, the end is in this case, 


course, the best. In listening to the speeches in 
tesponse to this toast I have been struck time after time 
vith the strange diffidence, almost humility, on the part 
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of all those responding to seek some reason why they 
had been chosen for this great honour. Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, between ourselves 1 hope to find some con- 
vincing reasons after the speech is over, and I am only 
hoping that my luck will be better than that of those | 
have listened to. What I often do remember, and I am 
sure you do too, is that safe Scots story which is always 
advanced by every one responding to this toast. You 
remember the tale of the unfortunate pedestrian who 
was run down by the motorist, and, of course, the motorist 
dashed back with horror in his eyes, and said, ‘This is 
the first accident I have had in 30 years’ driving.” 
The unfortunate pedestrian, of course, replies, ““Why 
pick on me?” I am not going to dig out any reason why 
I have been chosen to respond to this toast. I am going to 
be perfectly honest, and I am going to be pertectly 
frank. What happened was this: our hosts, through 
high-purchased experience, know that I appreciate a 
good dinner. They also know that I have a sense of 
gratitude—mind you, anyone lucky enough to be at an 
architects’ dinner knows that gratitude is a very necessary 
thing to have, because you invariably get the best oi 
food, the best of attention and the most charming com- 
panionship of any dinner you might attend—they also 
know that I love good architecture and admire good 
architects. Unfortunately good architects do not always 
see eye to eye with me in regard to what is good archi- 
tecture! I remember driving down Park Lane and we 
were passing that monstrosity, the Grosvenor House 
Hotel, and then we passed on to the Dorchester. | 
remember saying to my friend, “The Grosvenor Hous 
always reminds me of a pot-bellied profiteer pushing out 
his great paunch into Park Lane: and further on you see 
the small, slim, elegant lady, the Dorchester, a little bit 
immoral, I think (that, of course, does not detract from 
her attractions), and, if I might say so, from a British 
architectural point of view there is a Continental ten- 
dency about her.’’ Now, I always wondered why that 
friend of mine, who is an architect, never quite apprecia- 
ted my opinion of these particular buildings: whethe 
it was my judgment of line or of morals, I don’t know. 
Of course, you know better than anyone that your 
morals, like Czsar’s wife, are beyond reproach. 

There is a glorious chance for architects to assert 
themselves at the present time. It is the grandest 
opportunity that has ever been offered to the profession 
and naturally they also have a great responsibility. | 
wonder if they appreciate the opportunity and if they are 
seizing it just as their friends would like them to do. 
May I explain—I notice the dead silence that greeted 
that remark, so obviously there is an_ explanation 
necessary! In these post-war years we have seen a develop- 
ment towards freedom of expression in all the arts, a 
sort of flamboyancy in expression. I suppose it is a sort 
of revolt against the restrictions imposed before the war 
by convention or the restrictions imposed during the 
war by the fact that there were other activities in which 
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all of us had to take part. Then, when the war was over, 
there was a demand for freedom of expression, which 
led, of course, to licence, and so we get to-day and have 
been getting for the last 12 or 14 years, not alone in 
painting, but in music, photography and even in sculp- 
ture, this jazz effect which has been a complete reversal 
of the type of art that existed in the days before the war. 
Now, that is understandable, but I feel that architects 
are sliding a bit into that line themselves. Speaking as a 
very humble student and as a very devoted admirer of 
present-day architects, I feel that the purpose of architects 
and architecture to-day is not so much to express the spirit 
of the times—thatis avery ephemeral, avery transientspirit 

but to guide and even restrain and curb this flamboy- 
ancy that has asserted itself in the various professions and 
arts. I feel thatitis somewhat dangerous for me, holding, 
and very proudly holding, only an honorary distinction in 
the architectural profession, even to volunteer such sugges- 
tions or such criticisms. But you see that architecture is 
not of the present, it is of all time. Pictures can be rele- 
gated to the vaults and the picture galleries; photographs 

well, they live to-day and are gone to-morrow; sculp- 
ture can be put into the back garden; but architecture 
and the results of the architects’ work live with us and 
after us. Architecture means to us our outlook on life, 
our health and our happiness. Architects have a fan 
greater responsibility than any other profession dealing 
with the arts. For that reason alone I hold that my 
suggestions, intemperate though they may be, are worth 
consideration by a profession on which the country so 
much relies. 

Before I close I would like to make one further refer- 
ence to the profession. They are lean years, and we all 
know it; when the slump drags on the pocket and efforts 
to try to better ourselves have got to be relegated to 
the background, beauty, art, amenities all have to suffer. 
But to-day, thank God, we have weathered the economi 
storm, and by that success we have opened the door and 
are looking forward to a far greater prosperity for all 
practising the architectural profession. We have in the 


last few weeks passed, or are about to complete the 


passing of, two Bills which will mean not only tremendous 
possibilities for the profession, but tremendous advan- 
tages to the country as a whole, the two great Housing 
Bills. I see that by these Housing Bills there will be a 


million houses erected in the next ten years, of which 


a large number will have to be in Scotland. That means 
that the late Prime Minister’s words will come true, and 
slums will be eradicated from our public life Phat 
means an expenditure of {50,000,000 per year for the 
next ten years, of which £8,000,000 yearly will be spent 
in Scotland. Visualise to yourselves what that might 


mean all over the country for practising architects, pro- 
vided that they assert their power, provided that they 
convince local authorities that the health and well-being 
and happiness of our people depend or 
being erected by qualified architects 


these houses 
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Ladies and gentlemen, you can now send ou: io cance] 
your previous order, because your cars will no needed 
at 12 o'clock; they will be needed very shori!y. becayg, 
[ am coming quite to the end of my speech. 1 + /\ank yoy 
for allowing me to speak about architecture 1 archi- 
tects. I thank you for allowing me, an Iris::man, to 
speak in the commercial capital of Scotland on » subjec 
so near and so important to the heart of Glas: ow. Bur. 
Sir, while I am qualifying myself as an Irishma . I would 
like for a moment to justify myself, possibly »v a try 
story. I was speaking some years ago to a very djs. 
tinguished official in Soviet Russia. I asked ‘iim hoy 


he came to find himself in that foolishness, anc he said. 
“Well, when the revolution broke out I had +o decid 
how I could serve Russia best, and I decidec! I would 


rather stay and struggle with my country thar: seek the 
charity of friends in France, England or Scotland, 
wherever they might be.” So I said, “A very nobk 


answer, but why did you make that very extrem 
speech the other day on world revolution?” He said, 
“Well, you see, ever since I stayed where I was, as ; 
member of the old regime I was suspected, and I had 
to be more extreme than the extremists.” And so 
ladies and gentlemen, when I came to Scotland I realised 
that I was suspected, so I have to be even more Scots 


than the Scottish. I set about the job most efficiently, 


I thought. Fortunately, God or Providence had provided 
me with a Scottish mother; that gave me a good start 
Chen I had the temerity and the ultimate success i 
persuading one of the sweetest and most charming 
Scottish ladies to marry me. Eventually I was able by 
many an orthodox means, I have no doubt—-I see som 
of my constituents here to-night-—I was able to secure th 
support of the finest constituency in Scotland, and so | 
say that I have done all I can, even as my friend i: 
Russia did, to remove the stigma which was previous! 
attached to me, and to justify me in speaking hei 
to-night on behalf of your guests. Now, sir, I only hop: 
that the architects in Scotland and those especially i 
Glasgow will have an opportunity—and here I ma 
seek to repeat something that has already been said | 
the Lord Provost—will have an opportunity and m 
take advantage of it to bring to Glasgow, which needs 
more than any other city in Scotland, the result of the 
skill and their sense of beauty. If they succeed 

removing slums from Glasgow, if they succeed in placing 
in their stead houses where the soul and the mind ca 
develop as well as the body be healthy, they will be cou- 
ferring not alone on Scotland but on their own professi 
the greatest joy and the highest tribute architecture coul 
ever conceive. Ladies and gentlemen, and you, Si, 
thank you for the way you responded to this toast, a! 
for listening to me for so long and so quietly, and with, | 


hope, some good will. 


The company then joined in singing ** Auld Lang Syne. 
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Presentation to Sir Raymond Unwin 


OF TH!: DIPLOMA OF 


HONORARY FELLOWSHIP OF THE ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL 


INSTITUTE OF CANADA 
\r THE GENERAL MEETING ON Monpay, 24 JUNE 1935, THE PRESIDENT, SiR GILES 
GiLBert Scott, R.A., 1N THE CHAIR 


At the conclusion of the announcement of the results 
of the annual elections and the proposal of a hearty vote 
of thanks to the scrutineers, which was carried by 
acclamation, the PRESIDENT called upon Mr. Philip 
J. Turner, Past-President of the Province of Quebec 
‘Association of Architects, to address the meeting and 
present to Sir Raymond Unwin the Diploma of the 
Roval Architectural Institute of Canada. 

Mr. PHILIP J. TURNER [F.]: Mr. President, 
adies and gentlemen, I would like to say, first of all, that 
it is a great pleasure to me to be present this evening. 
[ am the supposedly official representative on the London 
Council of the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, 
but my attendance has been very bad. Once in five 
years is about the best I can do; I was last here in 1930, 
when Sir Banister Fletcher was President. 

lo-night what I have to say is very brief. I have not 
prepared any address. At our meeting in May—the last 
meeting I attended in Canada—lI was asked, first of all, 
to bring to you, Mr. President, and to the Council the 


cordial greetings of the Royal Architectural Institute of 


Canada. 

From time to time we in Canada have had the pleasure 
f welcoming distinguished architects from the Mother 
Country. During recent years we have seen Sir Giles 
himself; we have seen your President-Elect, Mr. Thomas, 
and only recently your Vice-President, Professor Good- 
hart-Rendel. We recall those visits with very much 
pleasure. Then, last but not least, your predecessor in 
the Presidential Chair, Sir Raymond Unwin, was able to 
spend several days with us in 1933. 

Such contacts which come about in connection with 
these visits are very welcome to those of us who are 
endeavouring to uphold the ideals of our profession in 
anew country. Through meeting with you we are able to 
discuss our particular and peculiar problems, and to 
profit from your world-wide experience. Our Institute in 
Canada consists of about 750 practising architects, and 
114 of them are members of the R.I.B.A. A larger pro- 
portion, | think, of R.I.B.A. members are in Canada 
than in any other part of the Empire, and, being in 
Canada, they are nearer to the Mother Country than 
are those members in any other part of the Empire. 
lt is for this reason that the thought goes through my 
mind: what a wonderful thing it would be for the pro- 
lession in Canada if we could have some day an inter- 
Empire conference of our R.I.B.A. members in the 
Dominion. We are very near you. We read that it is 
now possible to go to Africa and back in a day, and it 


would only take about two days to go to Canada and back 
at that rate. In Montreal alone we have 62 members of 
the R.I.B.A., and it would be a tremendous help to us 
in our problems if we could see a small deputation of 
distinguished architects from the other side. One of our 
greatest problems is keeping in touch with our members. 
From our central office some of our members may be 
3,000 miles away. You will see, therefore, that it is an 
almost impossible task to work together and to form 
committees. We have to have committees, but all the 
work has to be done by correspondence owing to the 
difficulty of getting the members together from great 
distances. 

To-night it is my privilege to refer especially to, and to 
emphasise the importance of, the visit of Sir Raymond 
Unwin to Montreal and Toronto in 1933. I do not 
think it is realised how hard he worked. He spared no 
trouble in attending and in addressing meetings, not 
only of architects but of students of the School of 
Architecture, our Boards of Trade and Canadian clubs. 
I am connected with a School of Architecture at McGill 
University, and our students have never forgotten the 
helpful and encouraging address which Sir Raymond 
gave to them. He also looked at the work the students 
were doing, and, not only that, but we got him to speak 
‘on the air.”’ The influence of his visit will never be 
forgotten. Through his good advice and the interviews 
he had with various City officials he was able to further 
the cause of town-planning and housing in Montreal 
which at the time of his visit was suffering from inertia, 
but since that time it has been on a very healthy footing, 
and I thihk we are getting somewhere with our houses 
now. By the gracious and kindly manner in which he 
discussed our various difficulties in connection with the 
work of the Canadian Institute he was able to give our 
members real encouragement and good advice. This has 
proved an inspiration to us all, and it has been of a 
lasting nature. We were pleased at the time of his 
visit that the University of Toronto showed their 
appreciation of the good work which Sir Raymond had 
accomplished by conferring upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Architecture. It was a great satisfaction to us 
all to find that Sir Raymond Unwin, who is the London 
representative of Canada on the R.I.B.A. Council, 
continued in that position throughout his Presidency 
when we thought he would either have resigned or asked 
to be relieved of his onerous duties in that connection. 

It was a great satisfaction to us—because we are 
influenced very much by what goes on in the United 
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States of America—to find that he was honoured recently 
by being asked by the United States authorities to 
advise the Roosevelt administration in their housing 
problems. 

The R.A.I.C., therefore, desire to honour him in the 
only way they can—not only for the assistance and 
encouragement that he has rendered them for so many 
years, but they desire to honour him because much 
honour is due. We look upon his work as world-wide. 
I have been requested on this occasion to hand to him 
our Certificate of Honorary Fellowship. Weare a young 
society. We have just celebrated our 25 years as against 
your 100 years. We have only conferred this honour, as 
far as I recall, on one other person, namely, the late 
Lieutenant-Governor of Canada, Lord Willingdon, so 
that Sir Raymond Unwin will be in good company 

In presenting the Diploma to Sir Raymond I would 
like him fully to realise the good wishes which followed 
him from his Canadian confréres. We wish that he may 
long be spared to carry on the good work with which his 
name will always be connected. 

Mr. Philip Turner then presented the Diploma to Sit 
Raymond Unwin amidst the prolonged applause of the 
members present. 

Sir RAYMOND UNWIN, who received an extremely, 
hearty greeting on rising, said: Mr. President, Mr. 
Turner, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I hope you will allow 
me just to say a few words in acknowledgment of the 
great kindness and honour which has been conferred 
upon me here this evening, before so many of my col- 
leagues. I assure you that it is mark of the exaggerated 
kindness and value which is put by our Canadian friends 
on any visits that we Englishmen are able to pay them. 
You must estimate it in that light, because it was littl 


enough that I was able to do, or have been able to do, fon 
Canada. 

I think it is well that we should realise the enormous 
problem which our Canadian brethren are up against. 


population 


erritory some- 


Do we realise that in Canada they have 
the size of London which has to handle 
thing like thirty times the size that we have to deal with 
The area tl 


lat they have to cover, 
] 


in our Own country ” 
to Carry 


the miles of travelling they have to do in order 
out their work, is quite inconceivable to us over here. 
The marvel is that they have been able to do as much as 
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they have hitherto to organise the architec ‘(ral pro. 
fession and to institute a standard of educa: in and 
standard of ability over that vast territory. ev have 
still much to do. They are tied, in some wa - useful); 


and in some ways detrimentally, to that © ‘er grea: 
country which marches with them across man 
thousand miles of frontier. It is apparent! for tha; 
reason that their depression has been more severe thay 
ours. Their difficulties have been greater tha: ours, | 
know that we feel the very greatest sympathy \ them jy 
their difficulties, and the very greatest admiration fo 


the plucky way in which they have faced them, and ] 
should like to convey, through Mr. Turner, our ver 
heartiest good wishes to his Institute that ev hav 
more prosperous days in the future, and less difficulties 
than they have had in the past. 

[ can only echo what Mr. Turner has said at if an 
of you have an opportunity to visit our brethren j: 


Canada you will receive a very handsome welcome, 

[ thank you, Sir, exceedingly. I hope you will conve 
my heartfelt thanks to your colleagues for their kindness 
in presenting to me this Diploma, which I shal 
most highly. 

The PRESIDENT: Before passing to the next iten 
on the Agenda, perhaps I ought to say what | ought t 
have said earlier and what I did say at th 
meeting this afternoon, namely, that we extend a cordia 
welcome to our member of the Council, Mr. Turnet 
and thank him for attending the Council meeting an 
this meeting this evening. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO SIR PERCY 
WORTHINGTON 

Che PRESIDENT: I have now to propose a vote 0 
congratulation to Sir Percy Worthington upon th 
honour of knighthood which has recently been conferre¢ 
upon him. I desire to say how greatly this honour has 
been appreciated by the whole profession. It has bee: 
conferred upon a member to whom we all look as on 
of the leaders of architecture in the provinces. We fee 
that no more suitable recipient could have been chose: 
for this honour than Sir Percy Worthington, and I shoul¢ 
like to propose a very hearty vote of congratulation t 
him on your behalf. 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 
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‘: | The Annual Elections of the Council and Standing Committees 
ave 
ull THE SCRUTINEERS’ REPORT 
Cat 
in (HE CHAIRMAN OF THE GENERAL MEETING 23. Mr. Wiliam Thomas Curtis oe a 2“ 224 
har Monpay, 24 JUNE 1935 24. Mr. James Grey West oa ae Ps 216 
lai ; ; ‘ alla 25. Mr. Samuel Pointon Taylor ss 4 7 195 
9 Phe Seruuneers appointed to count the votes for the ele ction 6. Mr. loko Breen .. 4 7 7 - <n 
the Council and Standing Committees for the Session we aciiel Shame Bilis BR. Cent de Lak a uJ 
ni} .--1936 beg to report as follows: — 27- 4t.-Col, Henry ulip L. Gart de .afontaine .. 119 
rs 935 193” anodic sieptitonse ne Fell 6 fr 28. Mr. John Walter Little .. ‘3 gI 
2,071 envelopes were received—587 from Fellows, 926 from 2g. Mr. John Clayton Collingwood Bruce 88 
d] \ssociates and 558 from Licentiates. rt = ‘ tana if se 
or Sn Piles oBediiee: toon ; 30. Capt. Ernest Edward Kemeys-Jenkin 81 
The re of the election 1s as loHiows: 31, Lt.-Col. George Val Myer .. my ae j 66 
ave COUNCIL 1935-1936 2,034 Voting Papers were received, of which 26 were 
” PRESIDENT invalid. 
\Ir. Perey Edward Thomas (Cardiff) (unopposed i" AssociaTE MEMBERS OF CouNciI 
il} : — Elected Votes 
i! : } Past I RESIDENTS 1. Mr. Percival Cherry Blow . ~ ; ~> t,549 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott (unopposed 2. Mr. William Austin Daft... 1,018 
ss Sir Raymond Unwin (unopposed 3. Mr. Norval Rowallan Paxton ue a60 
Less VICE-PRESIDI NTS }- Mr. Basil Robert Ward ‘ 789 
ue Mr. Ingalton Sanders (Southampton) (unopposed) (nominated Vot Elected Votes 
by the Allied Societies’ Conference under Bve-law 28 (a 5. Mr. Ronald Aver Duncan .. . : 672 
‘ 6. Mr. John Douglas Scott .. , ; 646 
ted ; Votes -. Mr. L. W. Thornton White . 599 
Mi Edwin Stanley Hall .. : : -» 415553 8. Mr. Stephen Rowland Pierce a ; 554 
Mr. Charles Henry Holden : } -. +299 9. Mr. William Edward Brooks 2 102 
Mr. Stanley Hinge Hamp .. a Sere 10. Mr. John Newenham Summerson me 345 
ie! \ot Elected 2,034 Voting Papers were received, of which 13 were 
= Mr. Oswald Partridge Milne aie -. 4,094 invalid. 
, Mr. Arthur Hamilton Moberly — . a5 - $50 LICENTIATE MEMBERS oF CoUNcI 
2,034 Voting Papers were received, of which 36 were invalid. Elected Westeus 
HoNoRARY SECRETAR’ 1. Major Frederick William Rees .. 1,051 
Mir. Henry Martineau Fletcher (unopposed Mr. Sidney Lunn Whitehous« : 862 
’ Vot Elected Votes 
Honorary TREASURER . Mr. Louis Blanc .. 7 - 169 
th Lieut.-Col. Percy Alfred Hopkins (unopposed 1. Mr. William Alban Jones .. ae $04 
ret Mempers oF COUNct 5. Mr. William Walter Begley a 68 
has Votes 6. Mr. Frederick Charles Wakeford . . : 280 
ee! , . Mr. William Henry Ansell. . 946 2,034 Voting Papers were received, of which 17 were 
on 2. Mr. Maurice Everett Webb .. = Bq invalid, 
ree . Mr. John Begg _ . - 807 REPRESENTATIVES OF ALLIED SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
se! }. Mr. Harry Stuart Goodhart-Rendel 700 OR THE IRIsH FREE STATE 
uld Mr. George Grey Wornum. . -° . 647 1) Six Representatives from the Northern Province of England: 
» Mr. Robert Atkinson . 395 Mr. Harold Oswald (Northern Architectural Association). 
Not Elected Votes One representative to be nominated by the Council of the 
7. Mr. Blakeley Rinder Gribbon 592 Manchester Society of Architects. 
Mr. Edward Brantwood Maufe_.. : 545 Lieut.-Col. Ernest Gee (Liverpool Architectural Society 
Mr. George Churchus Lawrence . . 181 Mr. Harry Andrew (York and East Yorkshire Architectural! 
Mr. Charles Cowles-V oysey or ; is 472 Society 
Mr. Stanley Churchill Ramsey .. oe 171 Mr. Victor Bain (West Yorkshire Society of Architects). 
2.. Mr. Howard Morley Robertson 153 Mr. John Mansell Jenkinson (Sheffield, South Yorkshire and 
} Mr. Wiliam Milburn 332 District Society of Architects and Surveyors). 
!. Mr. Councillor Samuel Taylor = ap 317 2) Five Representatives from the Midland Province of England : 
Mr. Louis de Soissons Me eo =" a 309 Mr. Alfred Hale (Birmingham and Five Counties Architec- 
6. Mr. Francis Lorne .. sie s 4s ox 2g! tural Association). 
7. Major Thomas Ceci! Howitt ; oe os 281 Mr. Clement Stretton (Leicester and Leicestershire Society 
Mr. John Alan Slater i ae 6 oa 269 of Architects). 
Mr. John Murray Easton .. um 7 6% 261 Mr. George Pemberton Allen (Northamptonshire, Bedford- 
20. Mr. Martin Shaw Briggs .. . a bg 252 shire and Huntingdonshire Association of Architects). 
21. Mr. Leonard Holcombe Bucknell. . e as 241 One representative to be nominated by the Council of the 
22. Mr. Charles Lovett Gill .. ae 3h 55 231 Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln Architectural Society. 
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Mr. Eric Wilfrid Boning Scott (East Ang] 


Architects 


(3) Six Representatives from the Southern P 
Mr. Arthur Henry Ough (Devon and ¢ 
Society 


Mr. Harold Stratton Davis (Wessex Society 


Mr. Alfred Saxon Snell (Berks. Bucks and Oxor 


Association). 


Lieut.-Col. Reginald Fowler Gutteri Har 


of Wight Architectural Associatio 

Mr. Hugo Ritchie Bird (Essex, Cambr 
Soc iety of Architects). 

One representative to be nominated 
South-Eastern Society of Archite 


| Four Representatives of Allied S 
by the Council of the Royal Ir 
in Scotland: 
Col. John Maurice Arthur (Glasgo\ 
Mr. Arthur Forman Balfour Paul (1 
Mr. Charles Geddes Soutar (Dundes 
Mr. William Brown Whitie (Glas: 


5 One Re presentahi A la » i} 
by the Council of the South Wales lr 
Mr. William Sydney Purchon (Car 


(6) Two Representatives of Allied St 


Mr. John Joseph Robinson (Royal Ins 
Ireland 

One representative to be nomi 
Royal Society of | r Arcl 


REPRESENTATIVES OF ALLIED SOCI 
DoMINIONS OVERS! 


To be nominated by the Council of 
The Royal Architectural Institute of ¢ 
The Royal Australian Institute of At 
The New Zeal: ind Institute of Architect 
The Institute of South African Arc] 
The Indian Institute of Architect 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ARCHI 
LONDON 


The Hon. Humphrey Arthur P 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THI Asso 
SURVEYORS AND TECHNICAL Ass 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF ARCH 
Mr. Thomas Arthur Darcy Br 


CHAIRMEN OF THE ART, LITERATURE, PRA 
STANDING COMM 


CHAIRMAN OF THE ALLIED SOCIETIES’ ( 

Mr. Ingalton Sanders (Southampto 
CHAIRMAN OF THE ARCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION 
UNITED KIN 
Major Harry Barnes (unopp 


CHAIRMAN OF THE R.I.B.A. Competi 


HONORARY AUDITORS 
Mr. Alfred Harold Goslett (unop; 
Mr. Geoffrey Ronald Gilbertson Topl 
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ART STANDING COMMITTEI 
1935-1936 


FELLOWS 

d Votes 
Mr. Charles Henry Holden : Lon 
Mr. Leonard Holcombe Bucknell . . of 
Mr. Charles Herbert Reilly te ; 25 
Mr. John Murray Easton .. i. ; ~ yi 
Mr. Robert Lowry ; ar ix 04 
Che Hon. Humphrey Arthur Pakington . =80 
Mr. Francis Winton Newman - == 
Mr. Harold Tomlinson... = . 104 
Mr. John Clifford Procter L417 
Mr. John Clavton ¢ ‘ollingwood Deuce 21 
Mr. Edward William Armstrong .. 04 

, Voting Papers were received. of which 8 

ASSOCIATES 

Vot 

Mr. William Austin Daft .. ee ‘ 1.00 
Mr. Wesley Dougill. . a i 8=- 
Mr. George Checklev aie se 702 
ted Vote 
Mr. Reginald Seymour Redwood.. . : 771 
Mr. Edward Brian O’Rorke aii 055 
li. Frank Halliburton Smith ; 190 

5 Voting Papers were received, of which 17 wer lid, 

LIcENTIATES 

Votes 
Mr. Sidney Lunn Whitehouse rhe Bor 
Vot 


Mr. Humphry Deane : of { 
Mr. Cyril Saunders Spackman ... ‘ sat 
5 Voting Papers were received, of which 14 nvalid 


LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEI 


1935-1936 


FELLOWS 

Votes 

Mr. Basil Olive: es a os - 1.901 
Professor Lionel Bailey Budden ; ; 1,265 
Mr. Harold Chalton Bradshaw es 1.135 
Mr. Andrew Laurence Noel Russell . 66 
| Vote 
Mr. Arthur Stanley George Butier : 62 
Professor Rudolph Maximilian Butlet : i) 
Mir. Charles Hilbert Strange ae is 4 
Captain Ernest Kem« ys-Je nkin ois {Ot 


08 Voting Papers were received, of wile: 13 were invalid 


-\SSOCIATES 


Mr. Rodney Fleetwood Tatchell ne 75! 
Mr. Stephen Ernest Dykes Bower 7 
‘lected \ otes 
Mr. John Newenham Summerson a 594 
Mr. James Maude Richards 3) 
Mr. Hector Othon Corfiato ae 

Mr. Llewellyn Ebenezer Williams ; . 10 
Mr. Hugh Maxwell Casson . 24! 


I 1,908 Voting Papers were received, of which : 23 were invalld, 
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LICENTIATES 


ted Votes 
. Mr. \Villiam Walter Begley Kis i -» 4,349 
Vot Elect Votes 
Mr. Fierbert Cescinsky aa ye a eg 284 
908 Voting Papers were received, of which 3 were invalid. 
PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE 

1935-1930 

FELLOWS 
ted Votes 
Mr. Arthur Keen... ' 1 oe .« i,0%% 
Major Charles Frederick Skipper . ea 805 
Mr. William Milburn ee re ; 755 
Mr. Eric Wilfrid Boning Scott ; ; a 690 
I f Votes 
Mr. James Robertson Adamson : 557 
Mr. Geotlrey Cecil Wilson : ay 541 
Mr. Charles Geddes Soutar - _ 148 
Alderman George Arthur Lansdown ee 134 
Mr. William Ernest Watson ; : 115 
Mr. John Stuart Syme = 66 
Mr. Baxter Greig. : : 207 
Mr. Peter Kydd Hanton . - 248 
Mr. Arthur Henry Ough . = 150 
Mr. Frank Halliwell Shann om 8 116 
32 Voting Papers were received, of which 12 were invalid. 

\sSOCIATES 
Votes 
Mr. Philip Garland Fairhurst : oe Q5! 
Mr. Charles Woodward —.. : . 948 
slected Votes 
Mr. John Douglas Scou . : a 595 
Mr. Leslie Mason Apps — . 360 
Mr. Henry Braddock : : ok 304 
Mr. William Ralph Brinton ie : , 201 


.932 Voting Papers were received, of which 


12 were invalid. 


LICENTIATES 


Major Frederick William Rees (Crovdon unopposed 
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SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE 


1935-1936 


FELLOWS 

Elected 

1. Mr. Robert John Angel 

2. Mr. Howard Morley Robertson 

3. Mr. Herbert Duncan Searles-Wood 
1. Mr. Victor Bain 
Not Elected 

5. Mr. William Thomas Benslyn 

6. Mr. James Ernest Franck 
7. Mr. Thomas Edward Scott ae 
8. Mr. William Ernest Vernon Cromptor 
g. Mr. Alfred Henry Barnes .. 
10. Lt.-Col. Perc y Alfred Hopkins 
11. Mr. Digby Lewis Solomon 
12. Major Reginald Arthur Cooksey 
13. Mr. Richard Bertram Ling 
14 Mr. Percy Vivian Burnett 
15. Mr. Quentin Mangnall Bluhm 


1.910 Voting Papers were received, of which to were 


\SSOCIATES 


1. Mr. L. W. Thornton White ee 

2. Mr. Alister Gladstone MacDonald 
Not Elected 

3. Mr. Edmund Blayney Clarke 

j. Mr. Walter Goodesmith 

>. Mr. Terence Walter Snailum 

6. Mr. Frank Leonard Jackman 

7. Mr. Charles Wilfrid Box 

8. Mr. Lionel Souden Smith . si - 
1.910 Voting Papers were received, of which 13 were 


LICENTIATES 
Elected 
1. Mr. Oliver Percy Bernard 
Vot Elected 
Mr. George Nathaniel Kent 


I.QIO \ oting Papers were recelve d. ot whi h } were 


E. J. W. Hiper, Chairn 


ERNEsT G. ALLEN. 
RoBERT Lowry. 
Ceci, H. Perkins. 


Rosert W. PIrte. 
RONALD TopHAM. 


une IQ 





Votes 
be her £9 
l/s 

719 
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-2 

yOO 


Votes 


invalid, 


107 
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invalid. 


Votes 
967 
Votes 


anit 


invalid. 


Min. 
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ind portico furming the dominant mass of the Pavilion 


THE BRITISH PAVILION AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, BRUSSELS 




















Howard M. Robertson [F.], S.A.D.G. 


THE GENERAL CONCEPTION 


Che principal factors which influenced the design of the Pavilion wer 
as follows: the dominant idea was an expression of the friendship existing 
between the British and Belgian peoples; this is in contradistinction to the 
other national exhibits which are either subsidised trade shows or arr 
“prestige” displays, attempting to express the might, organisation an¢ 
activities of the exhibiting countries (e.g., the Italian). Space had, how- 
ever, to be allotted for a certain number of trade exhibits, this being le 
to any firms applying, without any special attempt to make the exhibiv 
representative of the British Empire. 

Che British Government decided at a late date to stage an exhibit 
with the result that the British Commissioner-General of the Departmen! 
of Overseas Trade, Mr. Claude Taylor, and the architect, had only nine 
months in which to prepare a scheme and build the Pavilion, against the 
two years of the majority of exhibitors. In spite of this the Pavilion wa 
ready in time, which was not the case with many other exhibitors. 

his late decision limited the choice of site as the majority had alread 
been taken. The site is roughly triangular, the apex pointing towards t 
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The site plan. The Rotunda and portico terminat: 
an avenue leading from the centre of the Exhibition 


heart of the Exhibition; the base, 
at a higher level, is lined with 
trees; the levels are irregular. 
THE LAYOUT AND PLAN 

The architect’s solution of these 
problems is simple and effective. He 
placed the governmental part of the 
building as a dominant mass towards 
the apex of the site with two long 
lines of exhibition hall parallel to the 
adjacent sides. The tapering central 
space was laid out as a formal garden. 
The more irregular portion of the 
site towards the base of the triangle 
was transformed into an_ English 
garden by Messrs. Milner, Son and 
White. 

The main mass is cylindrical in form 





AL 








wer with a portico on the main approach 
suns axis. The interior void, 60 feet wide 
0 the by 80 feet high, contains a glass 
sais globe, 20 feet in diameter, showing 
= the British Empire. This is illuminated 
how- from inside and revolves slowly. The 
+= floor is at two levels leading up by 
uibits steps from the main entrance round 
the well in which the globe is placed 
hibit, (see long section on p. 935). On 
mel either side are two galleries contain- 
“mint ing illuminated dioramas, and oppo- 
st the site the entrance is the Royal Gallery 
1 wa of which the window looks along the 
axis of the formal garden. 
read Of the two galleries one is a single 
1s th span and is lit by high clerestories, 


The portico at night. The lighting is very effective 
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= xT mY GALLERY 
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Rotunda are 


The formal garden by day. The lower windows in th 
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ihe Savage light projector (see photograph on 


wood built up of small pieces spiked together. 
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lbove: The plan of the lower floor containing the adminis- 
e offices and private reception suite. Right: The formal 
garden by night 


e other has central supports and is artificially 
This allowed the exhibitors choice of lighting 
ccording to the requirements of their display. 
THE STRUCTURE 
rhe rotunda has a main framing of light steel- 
ork consisting of lattice stanchions supporting 
ialf trusses which radiate from a central ring. 
the portico is also framed in steel, and there is 
ome steelwork over the Royal Gallery to support 


age 938). Otherwise the whole framing is of 


[his follows customary practice for wooden exhi- 


| 
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bition buildings, both stanchions and beams being of 
lattice construction. The exterior wall surfaces are 
covered with metal lath, rendered and finished with 
scraped cream Cullamix. The interior of the main 
building is surfaced with plaster board, and the galleries, 
wallboard. 

The portico has a ceiling of stainless steel sheet and 
the great window behind it is glazed with black glass. 
This admits a soft light which does not overpower the 
illumination of the globe. The central opening of the 
main entrance is filled with a non-reflecting shop 
window, which allows a good view of the interior of 
the rotunda when the Pavilion is closed at night. 

The floor of the rotunda is of teak parquet inset with 
squares of stainless steel. That of the Royal Gallery is 
similar but with squares of brass. The gallery floors are 
of rubber. 

The structure was erected between October and April 

a feat of organisation successfully carried out in spite 
of difficulties with foundations and winter weather. 


Right: The upper level of the Rotunda lool towards a diorama 
galle ry. The floor is of teak parquet inset u th stainless steel square 
Below: A group of dioramas and illuminated showcases 
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The Rotunda at the upper level 
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Above: Section of No. 2 Gallery, which is artif it from slots 


at the central piers. Right: 


The Rotunda steelwork 


THE LIGHTING 
The photographs (pages 933 and 935) show the very 
successful exterior floodlighting. The Savage projector 


on the roof of the Royal Gallery projects upwards a 
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Gallery No. 1 has daylighting 5) 
the ** Queen Mary” 


tal light slots 


and building 


The adjacent é vh 
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being at cill level. This exhibit shows the contrasting silhouettes of 


ibit of the Travel Association was designed by Mr. P. F.. Palmer [A.J 
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cone of pt verful rays which revolve slowly, making a CONTRACTORS AND SUPPLIERS OF MATERIAL: 
clearly observed feature at night. tae oe 
The rovinda is lit by ceiling slots, the dioramas in GENERAL CONTRACTORS: Humphreys, Ltd., London. 


the side galleries and the globe itself. The ceiling is also 


: > beta ‘ e STRUCTURE: Steelwork, Rubery Owen and Co.; external 
painted with the signs of the Zodiac of which the star 


finish (Cullamix), the Cement Marketing Co., Ltd.; wall- 


points are lit by small lamps recessed below the surface. board (Essex Board), The Thames Board Mills, Ltd.; plaster 
[he single span gallery is lit from troughs at the cill board, The Carbo Plastering Co., Ltd. 
level of the clerestories, projecting light inwards (see eee Tee cents 
photograph, page 938). The centrally supported gallery STRUCTURAL FINISH, E TC: The globe, Henry Hops 
| St ies tremadiie on. the lees of thee coanad ‘ and Sons, Ltd.; stainless steel, Thos. Firth and John Brown, 
iS ee os € central posts, Ltd.; black plate glass, Pilkington Bros., Ltd.; non-reflecting 


= projecting light outwards into the bavs (see section 


8 window (Pollard’s Invisible Glass), E. Pollard and Co., Ltd.; 
page 930). 


window glass, Chance Bros. and C»., Ltd. 
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An exhibit of gold plate in the Royal Gallery 
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Review of Construction and Materials 


This series is compiled from all 





Committee. 


Every effort is made to ensure that 


ources contributing technical information of use to architects. 
cipally the many research bodies, both official and industrial, individual experts and the R.ILB.A. Science § 
the information given shall be as accurate and authoritative as fo. ible. 


These sources a in- 


Questions are invited from readers on matters covered by this section; they should be addressed to the Technical lor, 
The following are addresses and telephone numbers which are likely to be of use to those members seeking technical information. are 
many other bodies dealing with specialised branches of research whose addresses can be obtained from the Technical Editor. Vi nuld 





remind readers that these bodies exi 


fnr the 











The Director, The Building Research Station, Garston, Nr. Watford, Herts. Telegrams: ‘‘Research Phone Watford.”’ Office hours, 
9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays 9 to 12.30. 
The Director, The Forest Products Research Laboratory, Princes Risborough, Bucks. Telephone: Princes Risborough 101. T Ms: 
“*Timberlab Princes Risborough.’ Office hours, 9.15 to 5.30. Saturdays 9.15 to 12. 
The Director, The British Standards Institution, 28 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. Telephone: Victoria 3127 and 3128. Teleszrans: 
‘*Standards Sowest London.”’ Office hours, 9.30 to 5. Saturdays 9.30 to 12.30. 
The Technical Manager, The Building Centre Ltd., 158, New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 2701, 2705. Office hours, 
10to6. Saturdays 10 to 1. 
THE DESIGN OF BELFRIES 
At the recent Annual General Meeting of the Anti-Nois¢ Percival Heywood (R.1.B.A. Library). This book was publis! 
League, a question was asked about th nuisance ”’ of in 1914, and the author’s recommendations subsequently we 
church bells. It is not generally realised that belfries can proved to be sound by some alterations made in ihe belfi 
be so designed or altered as to reduce the loudness of the south-west) tower of Lincoln Cathedral in 1928-9. by Mh 
bells in the neighbourhood of the belfry, at the same time Robert Godfrey, the Cathedral Surveyor. 
both increasing the distance over which the bells can be heard Che first requirement appears to be that the sound-way 
and improving the quality of the bell music shall be projected upwards. In new belfries this can be don: 
In the traditionally designed belfry, the sound is allowed to designing them without windows or, if daylight is required 
emerge through windows placed at a level with the bells. the interior, with sound-excluding windows and _ providing 
These windows are customarily fitted with louvres, which an open-sided lantern on the roof below the level of 
are given a downward and outward slope to exclude rain parapet. The bell music then emerges from the top of 
From this, two undesirable results fi Che sound waves art tower instead of from the sides. 
reflected directly downwards ai full power on the streets and Alternatively the louvres in the windows can be made 
houses in the immediate neighbourhood of the tower. The that they may be reversed mechanically from the ringing 
bell music is uneven because the bells nearest any window i ¥ 


**tell out”? on that side above the others. This 
tion in the tone of all the bells near the 
for a great deal of the so-called ** 
These defects and the means of remedying them are discusse¢ 
at some length in Bell Towe nd Bell Hanging, by Sir Artl 


ant of equalisa- 
tower is accountable 


noise 
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Alteration he helfry at Lincoln Cathedra 


e wf Architects and the Building Industry and are always pleased to answer en jiiiries 


chamber. Normally they would slope downwards to exclud 
rain, but could be made to slope upwards when ringing is 
progress. 

With both devices it is also desirable to place or lower 
bell-frame some way down in the tower and, if windows a 
provided, well below the cill level. This allows the bell mus 
to blend in the shaft of the tower before it is discharged 
through the openings above. The low position of the fran 
also tends to reduce oscillation of the tower structure and t! 
makes for stability. 

In the work at Lincoln Cathedral; the bell-frame 
lowered in the tower, a new reinforced-concrete open-sid 
lantern was provided in place of a defective wooden roof a1 
the windows were fitted with reversible louvres. This work was 
illustrated in the Architect and Building News of 15 March 1920 
from which the accompanying diagrams have been taken. 

It is the report by Mr. Godfrey on the results of these chang: 


which is of particular interest in any discussion on thie ** noise- 


nuisance” of bells. He states that before the alterations wer 
made it was impossible to remain outside at the foot of th 
tower when ringing was taking place, so deafening was U 
noise. After the alterations were made, the noise reductio! 
in the immediate vicinity of the tower was such that if a mat 
was dropped on the flagstones surrounding the base of th 
tower, the noise of its impact could be heard above the soun 
of the bells. 

At the same time it was reported from outlying villages 
that the range of the bells had greatly increased. In one cas 
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ev we eard at a distance of six miles. Similarly it was 
senerally . creed that tone quality had been improved. 


It there‘ore appears that the so-called *noise-nuisance”’ 
f bells ca) be much abated by attention to these points both 
the des en of new belfries and in undertaking structural 


iterations to existing ones. It seems likely that some good 
would result from so simple and inexpensive an alteration as 
the substi! ution of reversible louvres for fixed ones. This might 
not. however, much affect the lower tones of the bells. 

Sir Arthur Heywood recommends bricking up inside the 


lower halves of windows where the bell-frame is at or near the 
lof the cill and states that it has been done at Burton- 
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on-Trent and Loughborough. This. in conjunction with 
reversible louvres, is likely to effect a further improvement. 
Some such treatment as this appears to be the only course where 
an existing tower is crowned with a stone spire. With a wooden 
spire it might be possible to contrive openings in the base, 
below the level of the parapet. 

Che foregoing facts appear to be little realised by architects 
and campanologists since new belfries are built from time to 
time in which the old conditions are repeated. J. R. Nichols, 
in his voluminous book, Bells thro’ the Ages, published in 1928, 
makes no mention of these points in belfry design. Additional 


evidence on the matter from readers would be welcome. 


DADOES 


A problem that appears to have no straightforward solution 

the provision in public buildings, schools and institutions of 
lado materials that will either withstand hard wear, or alter- 
natively, will retain a reasonably good appearance when 
marked or worn. Apart altogether from esthetic considera- 
tions the choice is a wide one. 

[he damage likely to be suffered by dadoes in such buildings 
an be broadly divided into the following categories: 


1. Writing with chalk, pencil or ink. 
2, Finger marking and brushing with clothes. This results 
in the application of dirt to the original surface. 
3, Abrasion and scratching, forming marks below the 
original surface. 

Writing on walls is a form of disfigurement of which the 
likelihood is often overlooked until it is too late. Almost all 
urfaces can be defaced with a wax crayon and the marks are 
ften difficult to remove. Pencil is more usual and also more 
easily erased, except the copying pencil. Pen and ink is best 
resisted by an impervious surface. 

Glass and lightly glazed ceramic surfaces are the best anti- 
scribbling surfaces; matt glazed tiles can be marked but can 
be easily washed. Highly polished granites and some marbles 
are also entirely immune, but hone or grit-finished marbles 
ind sand-blasted or acided glass are poor and seem to invite 
the use of pencil. Limestones will take a permanent stain from 
certain of the coloured blackboard chalks used in schools. 

Almost all these hard-surfaced and impermeable materials 
are relatively expensive. An alternative is to provide a surface 
so uneven or rough that writing on it is difficult or will break 
the point of a pencil. This idea has been used successfully by 
a brewery company to prevent writing on the walls of the 
lavatories in their inns. A sand-faced, floated, cement rendering 
or roughcast will defy the scribbler, but is liable to retain dirt 
rhe brewery company found that an easily cleaned 
and reasonably hygienic surface could be obtained by Portland 
cement rendering finished with a trowel but worked into a 
series of ripples by pressing the edge of the trowel into the 
surface before it has set. 


too easily. 


Che new cement glazes can be given a rippled texture which 
makes writing difficult. They are hard, durable and impervious 
and can be obtained in pleasant colours. There are two types, 
of which one is likely to have a longer life than the other, 
though neither has been on the market long enough for any 
accurate estimate to be made. The service rooms of the 
R.LB.A. building have a wall finish of rippled cement glaze. 


Of the second category —applied dirt—it can be said that easy 
cleaning is the most important requisite. In this, colour plays 
an important part: the light tones now popular show finger 
and similar marks far more readily than do the older dark 
surfaces. For this reason the ‘institutional’? brown or bufl 
glazed brick or varnished pitchpine dadoes which the present 
generation have discarded (perhaps wisely on other grounds), 
stood up to wear and marking very well. Textured or pat 
terned surfaces (e.g., flowered wallpaper or anaglypta) also 
concealed inevitable markings more readily than do plain, 
painted or distempered surfaces. These surfaces and materials 
are nowadays little used because in the past they have been 
ugly and depressing. They need not necessarily be so and the 
idea of a stippled or otherwise textured surface is worth 
investigation in this connection. 

Che third group—abrasion and cuts—presents the greatest 
problem, because the damage is often irreparable. Obviously 
an ideal material would be one which by reason of its hardness 
cannot be scratched at all. Granite is almost the only material 
which has this quality as well as being resistant to writing and 
marking. Glass and tiles can be scratched and the scratches 
will retain dirt, showing by contrast with the clean surface. 

[he worst finishes in this respect are those which have a 
surface of different colour or porosity from the backing or body 
material. If a scratch occurs on the surface of a homogenous 
material it will not show unless deep enough to cast a shadow 
or catch dirt. But if the surface is of a different colour or 
texture the scratch is certain to be obvious. This defect is 
found with French polished finish on hardwood. Wax polish 
is no more resistant, but its elastic nature allows scratch marks 
to be obliterated by rubbing. This makes wax a good finishing 
material for wall surfaces liable to wear. Nowadays main- 
tenance of waxed wall surfaces has been made more easy by the 
invention of mechanical polishers with flexibly driven heads. 
A thick coating of wax also makes difficult writing with a 
pencil. 

Linoleum might well be used more than it is as a dado 
material. With a good adhesive it will not fall away or bulge. 
the colour is the same throughout and it takes wax polish well. 
In a school in which both linoleum and glazed tiles had been 
used as dado materials, the former was found to have the bette: 
condition after 30 years wear. Hard-pressed wall boards, a 
comparatively recent introduction, also promise well as dado 
materials. They are now made with the same colour right 
through the material. 

The above article is from notes contributed by the Building Centre. 
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Book Reviews 


ENGLISH CHURCHES 


7. Charles Cox, LL.D., 
Ford. British Heritage Series 


THE PARisH CHURCHES OF ENGLAND, / 
F.S.A., and Charles Bradle) 
Batsford. 7s. 6d. 1935. 

It may be said at once that this is an interesting and stimu- 
lating book. Mr. Ford is to be congratulated on having added 
one more to the number of readable books which have been 
published on the subject in recent years, all of them over- 
lapping in some respects, yet each making 
contribution to knowledge according to the bias of the author. 





some definite 


In this case the text is good, but the outstanding feature is to 
be found in the illustrations, reproduced by modern methods, 
and, in many instances, really dramatic in effect 
the good, as it may help the sales among the great 
public by attracting attention where other unillustrat 
uals fail. For architects the standard 
generation will not be displaced. 


Chis is all to 
motoring 
d man- 
works of an earlier 


Mr. Ford is stated to have edited the book of the late Dr. 


Charles Cox, published by the same publishers in 1914, under 
the title, The English Parish Church, and to have added additional 
chapters, but one discerns so much of Mr. Ford and so little 
of Dr. Cox, that the question arises as to why he was dragged in. 

and it still 
ef compari- 


Dr. Cox’s book is a masterly surve' 





remains the standard one-volume hand 
son of it with the present shows the slenderness of the link. The 
text of 321 pages has been replaced by 114 pages in Mr. Ford’s 


book. It is true both are divided into five chapters, but there 


the resemblance ceases, for the chapter headings are different, 
and very little indeed of Dr. Cox’s script survives in the new 


| Ins 273 of 


book. As regards the illustrations, the old b 
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these as against 149 in the new one. These are n > well 
produced as the new ones, but they are cunningly ini: rwoven 
with the text, and to all intents and purposes form an « <tension 
of it. 

Respect for the memory of a scholar compels the above 
criticism, but, apart from this and a few points of detail. little 


but praise is called for. The most doubtful section is that in 
which Mr. Ford essays to carry on the history of church building 
beyond St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury, where Dr. Cox leaves off. It is 
not correct to say that the first phase of the Gothic Revival was 
an “‘attenuated version of the Perpendicular.”? Many 
were built in this style because it lent itself to the 

house ideal then dominant, but these were by no n 
earliest. Mr. Ford seems to have overlooked Rickma *s early 
churches, such as St. George, Everton, 1813, or St. 
Birmingham, 1819, for example. St. Luke’s, Chelsea 
work of James Savage, not James Smith, and he was responsible 
for several Early English churches, such as the old Holy 
rrinity, Sloane Street. Christ Church, Woburn Place. a 
class chapel as it was then classified, is hardly a fair example 
quote as typical, and, in conclusion, there were many churches 
built in the Gothic style before the second quarter of the nine- 


iurches 
ac hing 


eans the 


(,eorge, 


was the 


| 


second 


teenth ¢ entury. 

\ny book which serves to popularise our art should be 
welcomed, and this one is justified by its preface by Dean Inge. 
and its first chapter. If the ordinary educated Englishman and 
Englishwoman can be induced to read these and to look at the 
pictures, some progress will have been made towards a reverent 
appreciation of our national heritage. 


W. W. Bectey [L.| 


THE PRESERVATION OF CHURCH FABRICS 


THE CARE oF CuHUurRCcHEs. By .N ] fi Philif 
Allan. 1935. 3S. 6d, 
*England’s historic churches are o1 of our greatest 


national assets and we are trustees the treasures we 


have inherited from our ancestors are passed inimpaired 








tor the delight and benefit of future gener 

So Mr. Nevil Truman begins his excellent little book, and 
everyone who knows the churches of Englanc r even some of 
them, must agree with him. I believe no ot! intry in. the 
world has such treasures. Other countries ma ive larger and 
more magnificent churches conceived on a grander scale, but our 
village churches, like much of our scenery, are passed for 
homely loveliness. Mr. Truman tells sim ry sensibly 
how to take care of these treasures. Althoug! has in mind 
the care of ancient churches, and his suggestio nd advice 
apply more to the old, much that he says would | admir- 
able guide for the care of new churches, too. He gives very sound 


advice for preventing dampness, one of the greatest enemies 
of any building, as well as for preserving and repairing stone- 


work and structural woodwork, and for cleaning, repairing and 


replenishing the furniture, monuments and painted glass in an 
old church. 


Several useful recipes will be found in the book, an unusual 
feature which adds to its value, and short tables of rules and 
desiderata for churchyards and other matters. 

Che whole of the advice and suggestions given in this book 
are so good, I would like to recommend it to everyone who has 
anything to do with a church, or who is interested in its build- 
ing and equipment. Even if some of the ideas and suggestions 
are familiar to the reader, it hurts no one to be reminded ot 
them, and I think a good deal will be fresh to many people. 
In the chapter on Glass the author deals with medieval painted 
glass, and tells with knowledge and excellent judgment how it 
should be preserved and repaired. He gives an admirabl 


illustration of a medieval window before and after reconstruc- 


tion, a convincing proof of the soundness of his advice, and o! 


his artistic sensibility, which should give weight to his remarks 
about plain glazing and modern painted glass. 

[he chapter on Fabric Funds makes a valuable suggestion 
which Parochial Church Councils would be wise to take up. 
New churches as well as old need such a fund. Small sums 
allowed to accumulate at compound interest would enable the 
Council to undertake essential repairs without delay. 
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[he cliapters (all these chapters are short) on Altars, Chan- 
cels, Churchyards, Damp and Drainage are particularly use- 
ful, but te whole hook is so good and suggestive it is perhaps 
a mistake to emphasise one part more than another— it should 
be read through. 
In a note on the “jacket” the publisher calls the book ‘‘a 


manual of self-belp for those who consider that the house of 


God ought to be kept as spotless and perfect as possible.’’ An 
apt description, and I should like to see a copy among the 
books of every church in the country. 

June 1935. CHARLES SPOONER [F.] 


ENGLAND’S GREEN AND PLEASANT LAND 
Tue Beauty oF Britain. Contributed essays with an introduction 
by J. B. Priestley. London: Batsford. 1935. 5s. 
ENGLISH VILLAGES AND Hamuets. By Humphrey Pakington. 
London: Batsford. 1934. 5s. 
During the last few years a great deal, both romantic and 
practical, has been written about the English countryside. The 


romantic books, popular in character, speak with enthusiasm of 


the unspoilt remains of its past, with regret of its commercial 
present, and with pessimism of its uncertain future. The prac- 
tical books eschew all sentiment about the past. keep their eye 
on the future and get down to business. Both are concerned to 
preserve what is still unspoilt and to safeguard the future, the 
first by patriotic propaganda to stir the sluggish conscience and 
sharpen the esthetic sensibilities of the British public, the 
second by practical remedies and safeguards. 


[hese two books on the Beauty of Britain and the Villages of 


England belong, of course, to the category of romantic books. 
[hey give the impression of having been written for pleasure by 
writers who know and love the country and like writing about 
it. The pill of propaganda is there, but tactfully coated ; 
patriotic enthusiasm is there, but untinged by tourist com- 
mercialism. Both books are concerned mainly with the 
glories of the simple (but insanitary) past, and not at all with the 
possibilities of the future ; but they do contrive to show the 
infinite variety and beauty of the English countryside ; they are 
well written and beautifully illustrated and should do some- 
thing to awaken the national conscience to the dangers that 
beset the countryside. 

The Beauty of Britain is the more ambitious book, and is 
vritten with a definite purpose in view. Designed to guide the 
feet of the British tourist from Blackpool to the still unfre- 
quented and unspoilt countryside of Britain, it consists of a 
series of essays by such authoritative writers as the late J. S. 
Fletcher, Sir William Beach Thomas. A. G. Street, George 
Blake and Edmund Vale, who each contribute a chapter on one 
of the regions into which Britain has been divided for the 
purpose. With a country so immensely varied and so rich 
in interest no detailed survey of any region can be attempted 
in so smail a book ; but in each chapter there is conveyed 
something of the individual beauty, the peculiar charm 
ind character of each region, so that though Mr. A. G. Street, to 
take one instance only, deals with half a dozen counties in 
hardly more than a dozen pages, the reader at the end has a 
vivid impression of the queer half-desolate, half-smiling and 
prosperous Chalk Country, and each of the other chapters has 
achieved this difficult task of imparting ‘‘atmosphere.”” This 
small be ok in its 250-odd pages gives an amazingly comprehen- 
‘ive idea of the beauty of Britain, her dogged history, the 
str wi of her local traditions, her culture, art. industry and 
agriculture. 


ease ‘ — 
Mr. Pakington’s book is little more than a commentary upon 
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the magnificent photographs which are its chief feature, but 
some twist to his descriptions, something unexpected and hap- 
hazard, about the things he likes and the reason why he likes 
them has transformed what in the hands of a less charming 
writer might have been simply a long, dull list of stereotyped 
remarks into an amusing and delightful commentary. Not all of 
the villages of which he writes are the best known or even the 
loveliest to be found in the length and breadth of England; but 
something about them has caught Mr. Pakington’s fancy, a 
name. pear blossom in the spring, a line of ducks waddling 
across the village green, a group of Victorian almshouses, the 
sign of an inn, and in a sentence or two he has caught 
the spirit and charm of the place and conveyed it to the 
reader. 

Few people who read these books can escape the feeling that 
this desire to lead the British tourist into fresh pastures is 
a mistake. In the long run it may be a way of fostering 
a general sense of beauty and responsibility, but for myself 
I would rather they stuck to Blackpool and left what still 
remains of rural England to continue through the years un- 
touched as far as is humanly possible by the heavy hand of Time 
and the British tourist. an oe 


THE LEGAL SIDE OF ELECTRICITY 
Evecrriciry Law AnD Practice. By R. H. Studholme, M.A., 
Solicitor of the Supreme Court. With a foreword by Su 
Thomas Inskip, K.C., M.P. (Attorney-General). London. 
Pitman. 1935+ 30S. 

The existing law as to the supply of electricity is contained 
in a series of Acts, Orders and Regulations commencing ove 
fifty years ago and continuing intermittently until the Elec- 
tricity (Supply) Act of this year. The various Acts have never 
been consolidated and the subject seems even more confusing 
than were the various London Building Acts before the con- 
solidation of 1930. 

Che author of this work states that his object is first and last 
“utility,’’ and from his experience in serving various electricity 
‘“‘undertakers’”” he should be well able to make clear the 
complexities usually confronting those who have to deal with 
repeated amending Acts, Orders and Regulations. 

Ihe underlying principle of the legislation on the subject 
is to endeavour to provide satisfactory supplies to consumers 
at the lowest possible charges by the elimination of wasteful 
competition and monopolies, and in the more recent Acts 
by establishing some measure of co-ordination of area or dis- 
trict control under a central control by the Minister of Trans- 
port and the Electricity Commissioners. 

Whereas the earlier Acts provided for the licensing of local 
authorities or persons to supply subject to regulations, the later 
statutes provide for generation of bulk supplies in a small 
number of large interconnected stations and wholesale distri- 
bution of energy under the control of the Board to authorised 
undertakers who are responsible for retailing the current. 
With the increasing use of electricity in the building world 
architects will no doubt welcome this authoritative book on 
the subject; it includes the text of the various Acts and the 
more recent of them are annotated ; the more important judi- 
cial decisions being noted, it gives a lucid exposition of the law 
and its elaborate documentation makes it easy of reference: it 
has the further advantage of being readable. 

Chapters which will particularly interest the architect are 
Works, Purchase, Wayleaves and Fittings, but the whole is 
worthy of study and will form a useful addition to our library. 


W. E. Watson [F. 
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Review of reriomicats 


Attempt is made in this review to refer to the more important articles in all the journals received by the Library. None of th 
journals mentioned are in the Loan Library, but the Librarian will be pleased to give information about prices and where each: 
journal can be obtained. Memb in have photostat copies of particular articles made at their own cost on application t 
the Librariar 
SCHOOLS COMMERCIAL 
KENTIKU SEKAI (Tokyo). Jol. VAZA \ \Vaye MONATSHEFTE FUR BAUKUNST U. STADTEBAU. | RLY. 
Pig: Vo. 6. 
Illustrations of several educational buildings in Japan, Che new vegetable and fruit market, Turin. 
: g y ¥ 4  F »”? » > 
Bi ILDING. Vol X. No. 6. june. P.. 2: BANKS AND OFFICES 
London University. Article dealing genera th Mr : 
Holden’s schem and in yarticular with the ‘ A er ae \RCHITECTURAL Forum. Vol. LXAII. .No. 6. 
“ns scheme <¢ é é with the const! I it a . S 
River Savings Bank, New York (Walker and Gil 


Senate H 

ARCI 
Recent br 
including 


Hall and 


ouse. An excellently produced arti : S.Teiexce R 
cesahireshiat Tniessieen ae 4 ae AMERICAN ArRcHITECT. Vol. CXLVI. No. 26 Va 
RE STR D. } 

rages ; ‘ ; = FP. 30. 

uldings in. Exeter University by Vincent Harris [F.]. \ od Fs 
: . : ; rchitects ice. 

Science Bloc k, and two students SI J M irdon — ws a " y 7 

Lopes Hall MONATSHEFTE F. BAUKUNST U. STADTEBAU. Vol X/.\. Vo. / 

40 t) < ° 


Supplement on office equipment and furniture, a useful refer- 
EXHIBITION ence giving sizes of all forms of equipment, seating plans. ete, 
AAR R N . Vol XIV. M \pDImr r - . . 
TEETER LRMUAN)- FN Oe ._ HOSPITALS AND CLINICS 
Illustrations of the ‘‘Littoriali’’ Exhibition, Rome. An annua ; ; aie : e 
Aihit; ae eal EERE SE, ET ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. Vol. LXXXI. No. 2107. 6 Jur 
exhibition on modern lines of culture and ar ‘fodels illus- . / 


trated for 
CIVIC 
Bult 
Croydon 
designs. 
ARKI’ 
Kotka Te 


P. b68. 
(ARCHITECT AND Burtpinc News. Vol. CXLIL. No. 3468 

7 June. P. 284. 
ER. Vol. CXLVIIT. No. 4619 1 Fur Competition designs of Coventry and Warwickshire Hospital. 
Civic Centre and Watford Tow: ARCHITECTURAL Forum. Vol. LXII. No. 6. 

Wyatt Clinic and Research Laboratories, Tuscon, Arizona 

TEKTEN (HELSINGFORS). 1933. .Vo. 5. P. 7 L. W. King, jun.). A technical analysis of a desert hospital. 
planned for research and constructed mainly of prefabricated 


new lido stadium, Rom« 


own Hall, a large severely ““modern”™ building by | 


Huttunen. units. Includes all types of laboratories and treatment rooms. 
ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEws ~CXLIL. No. 3469 L” INGEGNERE (Rome). Vol XIII. No. ro. June. P. 

14 June. Sanatorium at Syracuse. Well illustrated and described. 
Watford Municipal Buildings. Winning and premiated com- \R( HITECTURAL RECORD. Vol. LXXVII. No. 6. june. 
petition designs by C. Cowles-Voysey [F.], Ashley and Wintor Special hospital design and equipment and medical centre 
Newman [FF.], and James and Pierce [F. @ A number, Illustrated articles on Meadowbrook Hospital. 

ae Hempstead, Long Island; Syracuse Memorial Hospital, N.Y.; 
PRISONS Robert Packer Hospital, Sayre, Penn. ; Bethesda Hospital, 

ARCHITECTURAL Recorp. Vol. LN XVII. .\ Vay. P. 36 St. Paul and Miller Memorial Hospital, Duluth, Minnesota; 
Prisons. Special articles and illustrations of recent American Los Angeles County General Hospital, and special articles on 
work. A useful reference. planning and equipment of units. Whole number a valuable 
TRANSPORT BUILDINGS yiccicisiciie 

ARCHITECTURAL Recorp. Vol. LXYXV//. .\ Vay. THEATRES 

P. 336. MONATSHEFTE F. BaukuNsT U. STADTEBAU. Vol. X/\ 
Chicago municipal airport and other airport buildings Vo. 6. P. 228. 

SoutTH AFRICAN ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. | VX. No. g Schemes for a large theatre at Dessau, illustrated in general 

April. P. 93. article on theatre design. 


Design an 
by C. F. 


University. 
ARCHITETTURA (MILAN). Vol, XJ V/ P 
Railway stations as a unit in town p! 


analysing 


d construction of airports. First instalmet irticle - 

Drake submitted as B.Arch. Thesis. Wit tersrand CHURCHES : , angi ; “ 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. Vol. LYXXI. No. 2107. 6 fun 

P. 870. 

oy ae ] hurch of St. Peter, St. Helier Estate, Morden, Surrey (% 

. ~ . ; ears h ’ - 

the importance of station locatior Charles Nicholson [F.] ; = . 
\RCHITECT AND BuILDING News. Vol. CXLII. No. 3460. 





BRIDGES 7 June. ak 284 


Civit ENGINEERING. Vol. XXX. .\ 18. June. P. 173 Burtper. Vol. CXLVIIL. No. 4818. 7 June. P. 1061. 
Construction, design and details of the new Dreirosen Bridge. Cuddeston College Chapel, winning competition design )\ 
Basle. The bridge, a good example of modern architectural Prof. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel (F.]. 
engineering, was won in competition, is a steel plate-web girde: ARCHITECT AND BuitpinGc News. Vol. CXLII. No. 3497 
structure of three spans. The designer was Prof. O. R. Salvis- 31 May. P. 249. 
berg, of Zurich, in conjunction with German engineering firms. St. Joseph’s Church, Hindenburg (D. Béhm), a ponderous 
The second and third premiated designs are also illustrated brick structure with fine interior. 
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Pensions for Architects 


[ should like to direct the attention of readers of the 
R.L.B.A. JouRNAL to a pension scheme which is available 
+o all members of the R.I.B.A. and its Allied and Asso- 
ciated Societies and which is not being supported to the 
extent thiat the excellence of its terms deserves. 

The scheme has been formulated by the Insurance 
Commitice of the Architects’ Benevolent Society, and is 
worked througha leading Insurance Company. Its design 
is threefold: (1) to provide members with an inccme 
when they retire from active practice; (2) to give protec- 
tion to their dependents if they die before retiring age; 
and (3) to ensure a pension for their widows. 

In these days of diminishing interest on invested 
money, this scheme provides a safe and easy way for the 
professional man to safeguard his future and the future of 
those who are dependent on him. When it is realised that 
the sum of £1,000 safely invested to-day will yield a bare 
igs, a week it becomes readily apparent that a large 
amount of capital must be amassed before an income of 
reasonable proportions can be secured. The scheme 
makes possible the purchase of a guaranteed income at a 
ery low price, and covers effectively those years when 
the need for protection is Most urgent. 


The following example will illustrate the scheme: 

Age of member: 35. 

Age of his wife: 30. 
Annual premium for £100 pension plus family 
protection benefits and widow’s pension: 

£34 10s. 4d. per annum or £2 17s. 8d. monthly. 

Benefits: 

1) At age 65 a pension of £100 a year or a cash 
sum of £1,000. 

2) If member dies before 65, at, say, 40, £100 per 
annum will be payable to his family for the next 25 
vears—a total of £2,500. 

3) At end of 25 years his widow will receive either 

a) acash sum of £1,000 or (b) a pension of £75 18s. 

per annum for the rest of her life. 

Any enquiries with regard to the scheme should be 
addressed to The Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Depart- 
66 Portland Place, W.1. 

Maurice E. Wess, 
Chairman A.B.S. Insurance Committee. 


ment, 


Notes 


THE ROME SCHOLARSHIP IN ARCHITECTURE, 
1935 

[he Faculty of Architecture of the British School at 
Rome, having examined the drawings submitted in 
the Final Competition, regret that they are unable to 
recommend any candidate for the award of the Rome 
Scholarship in Architecture for 1935. 

rhe Scholarship is now provided for by an annual 
grant made to the British School at Rome by the Council 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. It is ordin- 
arily tenable for two years at the British School at Rome. 


THE R.I.B.A. LONDON ARCHITECTURE 
MEDAL. 193. 

The Jury entrusted by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects with the Award of the London Architecture 
Medal have announced their award for the year 1934. 

After careful examination of drawings and photo- 
graphs of all the buildings which were nominated for the 
honour the Jury have given their Award in favour of the 
Royal Masonic Hospital, Ravenscourt Park, W., de- 
‘igned by Sir John Burnet, Tait and Lorne [FF.R.I.B.A. }. 

The R.I.B.A. London Architecture Medal is awarded 
annually te the Architect who has designed a building 
of merit built during the three preceding years within a 
radius of eight miles from Charing Cross. 


THIRTEENTH INTERNATIONAL 
ARCHITECTS AT ROME 


CONGRESS OI 


22-206 SEPTEMBER, 1935 


[Phe Waytarers Travel Agency, Ltd., having been appointed 
the official Travel Agents for the British Delegation, will be 
pleased to hear from those intending to travel with the party 
leaving London on 20 September at 2 p.m. via Dover—Calais 
and Rome Express and arriving in Rome at 7.05 p.m. on 
21 September. 

Alternative prices are given for 1st and 2nd class travel. 
including sleepers on the outward journey, and for first and 
second-class hotels in Rome, and the Wayfarers will be glad to 
have from delegates answers to the following questions: 


Class of travel? 
b) Class of hotel? 


Ts a single room required? 


/) Is room with bath required? 


Enquiries and bookings regarding travel should be sent to 
The Wayfarers Travel Agency, Ltd., 33 Gordon Square, Lon- 
don, W.C.1 (telephone : Museum 2312 and 4827), together 
with a deposit of £1 per head, payable on or before 15 August. 
\fter this date prices will be increased by 10s. and accommo- 
dation at the Conference hotels cannot be guaranteed. As there 
mav be some six hundred delegates from all countries, it will be 
seen that accommodation may be rapidly booked up, and 
early application is therefore strongly recommended. 

Ihe following are the prices. all of which entail travelling 
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1935 
with the party on the outward journey but allow of independent on the Monday afternoon. During their stay in Lourne- 
return: mouth the delegates will be shown the various nicipa 
Including 1st class travel throughout by Rom« undertakings and places of interest in the district. 1 
Express, sleeper from Paris (excluding gratuity \mongst the papers to be read at the Congress th owing 
to the sleeping-car conductor), “‘rapido” supple- are of particular interest to architects: ol 
ment on the outward journey only, and reserva- Chursday, 18 July. 10 a.m. to I p.m. p : 
tions. eight days’ accommodation at first-class ** Open-Air Swimming-Baths,”’ by J. M. Eastor . with —_ 
hotels with bed, breakfast and gratuities £26 2 ( slides. The 
Supplement for single room........ “Central Planning, with special reference to the r-/anning = 
As above, but with second-class hotel. . £25 2 6 of Southampton,” by S. G. Stanton, M.Inst.(..| whi 
and class travel by Rome Express, sleeper fror Friday, 19 July. 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. ee 
Paris, “‘rapido” supplement on the outy Address by the President of the Architectw Town- 
journey and reservations, and first-class hot planning and Engineering Section, Mr. Saxon xp 
ACCOMUMORAUION 2... 5 66. 55s sisseeres f21 06 0 Snell [F.]. N 
Supplement for single room. ... . 2 The Hospital of the Future,” by L. G. Pearson | /.]. with _— 
ond class travel as above with second-class hotel slides, the 
accommodation ......-.+++++:. ee {20 0 9 **Town and Country Planning, with particular relation thos 
Supplement for rst class on the boat, return .. ; 8 to Rural England,” by T. Alwyn Lloyd [F.], A.T.P.I. port 
N.B.—Separate quotations will be gladly given by The “Piled Foundations,” by Gower Pimm, M.Inst.C.E.. with Lz 
Wayfarers to those wishing to travel independently o1 by slides. me 
alternative routes. A feature of the Congress is the large Health Exhibition eC 
which will be held in the Winter Gardens. Manufacturers 
from all parts of the country will be represented, and exhibits 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUILDING TRADES illustrating municipal activities in hygiene and the home wil 
OPERATIVES be displayed. 
Bs Further particulars of the Health Congress and Exhibition 
As reported * the account of ¢ o n i Foie: a oe can be obtained from the Secretary of The Royal Sanitary 
Federation of Building Trades Operatives. The following tele- sion | 
gram was sent in reply: SOCIAL COMMITTEE vhon 
“Thomas Barron, President National Federation of Building CouRTAULD SARGENT CONCERTS To 
Trades Operatives. ; ; Psi 
‘rhe Precdent and Weuberm of the Denish Avchitect: Members who wish to purchase tickets for the ensuing seasor site 
Conference offer grateful thanks for kind congratulations and of Courtauld Sargent Concerts at the Queen’s Hall may obtai 5 
good wishes, and heartily return them.—GuirEs Scott.’ the advantages of the specially reduced rates available to ea 


members of a body or group by application to the Secretary of 
the Music Group, c/o R.1.B.A., not later than 2 July. 
THE ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUT! Vickets must be taken for the complete series of six concerts 
Each concert is repeated on Monday and Tuesday evenings, 


HEALTH CONGRESS the dates being as follows: 14 and 15 October, 11 and 12 








The programmes of the Sections and Conferences of the November, 9 and 10 December, 10 and 11 February, 9 and 
Health Congress, which is to be held by the Royal Sanitary 10 March and 30 and 31 March. The tickets must be taken 
Institute at Bournemouth from 15 to 20 July re now com- either for the Monday or Tuesday series, the prices for eact 
plete. In addition to an address by the president of each serial ticket being gs., 12s., 17s. 6d., 32s. 6d. or 48s. 
section and conference the programme will include discussions Full particulars of the programmes may be obtained from the Geo 
on: open-air swimming-baths; central planning; the Queen’s Hall or by application to the Secretary of the Musi He wa 
hospital of the future; town and country planning, with Group. The concerts include a wide range of orchestral works the 
Pp ; 1 : | a 
particular relation to rural England; | | foundations: and a choral work, and the conductors will be Bruno Walter. sen 
overcrowding and the new Housing Bill: rura ter supplies Georg Szelland Malcolm Sargent. ith } 
ped A - 
This Congress will attract to Bournemout ibout 1.500 Mr. 
delegates from Governments and local authorities in all parts a Sail 5 a : le Vee 
. ; Cre , THE CONFERENCE PHOTOGRAPH PRI 
of the world, and members of the Institute, a1 is expected ERT 
that nearly 2,000 visitors will be present The Right Hon Copies of the Conference Group photograph, taken outsid bown, 
the Earl of Malmesbury, the Chairn he Hampshire the main entrance at Glasgow University. can be obtained fron tool 
‘ . ‘ e ° . , : . - . > | 
County Council, is the President of the Congress. and he will Messrs. Panora, Ltd., 56/58 Eagle Street, Southampton Row ad be 
address the delegates and members at the I ral Meeting London, W.C.1. Price 4s. each, post free. ntint 
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CENTRAL SCHOOL OF 


THe WorK oF THE 
« of the Central School during the past session 
on a design for university buildings to be 
ihe site of the Foundling Hospital. One plan 
tches were submitted for a complete lay-out. 
. Mr. Henry Pitt showed a careful study of the 
seneral relations between the various departments, 
which were embodied in a well-proportioned group. The 
most valid criticism of this scheme could only point out 
the failure of the more important features of the plan to 
express the mselves externally. 
Mr. Pits Library is well planned, and the tower en- 
closing its bookstack provides the dominating feature in 


The wo 
was base U 
placed Ol 
and two 
[he plan 


the design. This feature has been adopted by most of 


those who have elected to work out the Library, the 
»sortion chosen by Messrs. D. G. Martin, A. Wilkinson, 
L. E. Palmer and F. W. Cross. Miss Nora Pertwee elected 
io work out the Senate House group, Mr. A. V. Brandle 
he hostel, and Mr. G. F. Carroll hostels and Union 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS 

SECTION 

combined. Messrs. J. Grimes and R. Bull contented 
themselves with the lay-out of the playing field and 
groundkeeper’s cottage. It should be explained that the 
subject was regarded as divisible and any part might be 
studied, so as to proportion the work to the degree of 
experience and the time available in the case of each 
student. 

Considering that in some cases these are both very 
limited, the results must be most gratifying to Mr, 
Caulfield and his assistants. The more advanced students 
have worked with energy and enthusiasm, while others 
who have come in comparatively recently, and have 
had little opportunity for previous training, have made 
strikingly rapid progress. The great merit of the School 
is in the opportunity it offers to those who, with only a 
very limited time free, are keen to make the best use of 
this time in advancing their knowledge of the principles 
of architectural design. H. V. LAancuHEster [F.] 


Obituary 


H. G. IBBERSON [F.] 

With the death of Herbert George Ibberson, the profes- 
sion loses one of the rapidly diminishing number of men to 
whom architecture was an ideal rather than a means of exist- 
nce. 

To those of us who were privileged to enjoy his friendship and 
benefit from his pregnant criticisms, he will remain a shining 
xample of “*antiqua homo virtute et fide.”’ 

As I stood with him on Whitsunday morning (a few days 
before his passing) contemplating Wren’s work at Hampton 
Court (after attending service with him in the Roya! Chapel), ! 
felt that in spite of much evidence to the contrary the torch of 
gentility and scholarship in architecture still burnt as brightly 
s ever in the breasts of men who, like Ibberson, follow an ideal 
38a star and shun publicity and public clamour in its pursuit. 

Requiescat in pace! 


EDWARD R. Bit [A.] 
GEORGE BLAND [F.] 


George Bland was born in 1865 and died on 12 March 1935. 
He was educated at Western College, Harrogate, and articled 

the late Mr. James Wilson, architect of Leeds (father ef the 

sent T. Butler Wilson |F.]). Later he became chief assistant 
ith Messrs. H. E. and A. Bown, architects, Harrogate. 
Mr. Bland commenced practice on his own account about 
ie year 1895; and was in partnership with Mr. Percival Bown, 
ER.LB.A., from 1899 to 1915 under the name of Bland and 
Bown. From 1915 to 1926 he practised alone, and in 1926 
¢ took into partnership Mr. E. P. Illingworth, F.F.A.S., who 
ad been for many years chief assistant, the practice being 
ntinued under the name of Bland and Bown as before. 

‘The firm in which Mr. Bland was a senior partner had a 
ide and varied practice, the principal works being extensions 
0 factories in the South of Scotland, Bradford and Birstwith, 
’ irks; conversion of Escrick Park (the late Lord Wenlock’s 
residence) into residential flats; Wilsil Church, Pateley 


Bridge: New Park (Harrogate) School: Redmire Vicarage: 
extensive additions and alterations to Hydros and Hotels in 
Harrogate; large block of business premises (now known as 
The Imperial Café) Parliament Street, Harrogate; also many 
large residences in and around Harrogate. 

Mr. Bland had a very considerable connection with county 
families for whom he carried out work from time to time. 
including Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, M.P., The Hon. G. N. de 
Yarburgh Bateson, Lord Grantley, Sir Guy Graham, Sir 
William Nussey, Sir Powlett Millbank, Sir William Ackroyd, 
the late Sir Henry Ingleby and the late Lord Furness. 

Mr. Bland’s services were frequently retained in connection 
with important building disputes in the Civil Courts; he 
occasionally acted as Arbitrator. He was elected a Fellow 
of the R.I.B.A. in 1906 and was also a Fellow of the West 
Yorkshire Society of Architects for a great many years. 

The practice is being carried on by Mr. Bland’s partner, 
Mr. E. P. Illingworth, F.F.A.S.. under the name of Bland 
and Bown, at 1 North Park Road, Harrogate. 

Mr. Bland was a very keen sportsman, taking part in many 
of the shoots within a radius of 30 miles of Harrogate. He was 
also very fond of fishing and was a foundation member of the 
Pannal (Harrogate) Golf Club. 


THOMAS SPEIRS FRASER [4.] 

Thomas S. Fraser, who died on 27 October 1934, was born 
at Cardross in 1871. He received his early training with the 
late James Lindsay, architect, Glasgow, proceeding later to 
classes at the Technical College under the late Professor 
Charles Gourlay. For a time he was an assistant lecturer in the 
architectural department of the college. 

He was an assistant in the office of the late Alex. Cullen [F.], 
Hamilton, leaving to take up a partnership in Colwyn Bay. 
Returning to Scotland, he acted as chief assistant to the late 
Colonel Simpson, architect, Stirling, and in 1g11 he received a 
similar appointment in the firm of Messrs. Cullen, Lochhead 
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and Brown, Hamilton. He became a partner in this firm after 
the war, and when the partnership was dissolved in 1930 he 
started practice in Hamilton on his own account 

Mr. Fraser was an exceptionally gifted architect, skilful and 
painstaking to a degree, and the fortunate possessor of a 
courteous and pleasing personality. He was of a retiring dis- 
position and this, coupled with a frail state of health, pre- 
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vented him enjoying the full fruits of his natural a 


ability. 


His work included housing work for the Han 
Council and domestic work in Lanarkshire. The « 
which he had in hand at the date of his death are | 
pleted by Mr. Alex. Cullen [F.], 92 Cadzow Street 


He is survived by Mrs. Fraser and two sons. 





Allied Societies 


WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY Ol 

Members of the above society hel 

16 May, and visited Parcevall Hall, Appletreewick 
the invitation of Sir William Milner, B y] 


ARCHITECTS 
d their annual ursion on 
Yorkshire. on 


Fellow of the 


society. The hall is believed to have been originally in the possession 
of the monks of Fountains Abbey. and used by them as a monasti 
grange or house ot rest. In 1680 it Was still a mam house. Subse- 


quent to that it became a manor farm use, al emained such 
up to the period of its restoration by t 


Many of its walls are of great age, and there are indications that 


the house was originally of only one M € e@XIistil 
windows are Tudor, with the excepti » older one 
which are probably of the fifteenth century. ‘The fireplace in 
the ‘solar,’ nearly 10 feet wide, may also be of me period, 
being almost identical in form with that in the it kitchen at 


Durham Castle, which is known to have been entul 
Chere is also to be found a very interesting early domed bread oven 
in perfect preservation, and some intere¢ k of 167 
\t the time of its restoration the building was considerably added 
to without interfering with the old work, and tl e now forms 
three sides of a courtyard, and extensive det been 
laid out. On the motion of the preside Mr. \ r Bair ou 
of thanks was accorded to Sir William, by ac« 

En route, the party visited Burnsall Church and the Old Gramma) 
School, also St. Wilfred’s Church, Harrogate, fron e de rf 


Moore. where a lady hanel tS Wi 


is nearing completior 


Mr. Leslie 
Nicholson, 


R.I.B.A 
May 193 
The R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination q fying for elec- 
tion as Student R.I.B.A. was held in London, Belfast, Edin- 
burgh, Hull, Manchester and Plymouth, from 24 to 30 May 
1935. 
Of the 207 candidates examined 94 passed d 113 were 


relegated. The successful candidates are as follo 


Atkinson, Charles Henr Brittlebank, E1 
Jaldwin, Edward Thomas Bullimore, G I 
Beaumont, Eric Waite Chappell. S Wil 
Bellinger, Clifford ( G M 
Billing, Stuart Bertram ( | [ 
Binks, Cyril D ison, J \ 
Blackburn, Jack D Robert \ 
Blank, Sidney Dix Char 
gradshaw, Leonard Robert Dor n, A 

Briggs. Basil Ian Elam. Brian A 


INTERMEDIATE 


SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE OF 


Visir TO SULLY 


A large party of members of the Cardiff Civic Societ 


29 lé 1935 
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TuBERCULOsIS Hosprrau 


Wales Institute of Architects (Central Branch) and the Welsh Scho 


of Architecture, the Technical College, Cardiff, visited 
near Cardiff, on the afternoon of 


culosis Hospital at Sully, 
13 June. 


The party was welcomed on its arrival by 


Lewis, J.P., Chairman of the Glamorgan County Council 
the Committee of the King Edward VII Wels 
for the prevention, trea 
Monmouthshire). Mr 


Chairman of 
National Memorial Association 
tuberculosis in Wales and 


M.A., F.R.1.B.A., Head of the 


abolition of 


W. S. Purchon, 


Alderman Davi 


and Vi 


Welsh Sc hool « 


\rchitecture, responded and expressed the thanks of the party f 


the arrangements which had been made for the visit by) 
Memorial Association and Messrs. Pite 


National 
the architects). 


Ihe party was conducted round the building by 
J.P., Dr. William Davies, L.R.C.P., M.R.C 
Mr. G. H. Sydenham, of the 


Lewis, 
Superintendent 
Messrs. Plevin and Jenkins 
Taylor (clerk of works). The members of the 
impressed by the beautiful site, the skilful plan of 
interesting fittings—including the cooking 


many 
the various engineering services. 
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Ellis, Thomas Bickerstaft Harper 

Ferguson, Brian 

Fisk, Sidney Hubert. 

Foreman, Robert Walte1 
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Fraser-Spooner, Horace Alex- Hurst, Ronald 
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Fudge, Alan George 

Guérin, Ralph Maddison de 

Gwynne, Alban Patrick 

Hadfield, Colin 

Hagegar, Alan Arthur 

Halbritter, Sidney Constantin 

Hannam, Richard John 

Hare, Murray Sidney 
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Laker, Robert 


Lee, Charles 


Hatt, Albert Henry 
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Lock, Sidney ¢ 
. Francis Oswald 


consulting engineers), 


Leathem, James Wardl: 


Alderman Day 
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secretarial staf 


and Mr. A. H 


party were ver! 
the building, t 
apparatus— al 


Hicklin, Francis Kenneth 
Hogben, Dennis Alexander 
Holtby, Richard. 
Humphrys, Derrick Raymon 
Hunt, Leslie Edward George 


Walker 


Hut« hison, Robert Forbes 
Jackson, John : 
Johnson, Frank William 
Kinton, Robert Kennet 
Kretser, Ronald 
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Lovelace, Walter James 
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Owen, Walter Glyn 
Pardoe-Williams, Ronald Spicer 
Pearson, Gordon 


Wayne 
Llewellyn 
mac Thomas 


Lovell, He: 
Luck, Lesli« 


MacLynn, ' 
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Wagg, Donald 
Whitaker, Robert 
White, Henry Alfred 


Rymills, Wilfred George 
Sanders, Thomas Bale 
Sandon, Eric Charles Rothwell 





\iddleton, }.conard Sydney Peat, Edgar Fowler Scott, Gilbert Preston White, Myles Frederic 
Mills, David Butler Peverley, Charles Eric Searson, Harry Lawrence Whyte, George Johnston 
\ills, Edward David Pite, Frederick Robert Sketchley, John Ratcliffe Wilks, John Chapman 
Morris, William Rowland Powell, Herbert John Steel, Reginald Charles Thomas Woodnoth, Hubert Wills 
Moss, Gordon Kenneth Preece, Ernest John Thomas, Arthur Albert Wooster, Clive Edward Doré 
Nicholls, Alfred Prince, Dorian Herbert Stanley Thomson, William Frederick Wormald, Ronald Dodd 
North, Lionel Charles Pye, Richard Vowell, Austin James Foster Wright, Alec Michael John 
ATTENDANCES AT THE CONFERENCE 
Among the members and their guests attending the Conference Mr. Harry S. Fairhurst [¥.]; Mrs. Harry S. Fairhurst; Mr. 
events were the following: Reginald Fairlie, R.S.A. [F.]; Mr. John Fairweather [F.]; Lady 
Mr. Alexander Adam, Dip.Arch.Glas. [A.]; | Mrs. Alexander Fildes; Mr. Henry M. Fletcher, M.A.Cantab. [F.], Hon. Secretary 
\dam: Mr. Thomas Charles Agutter [R.F.]; | Miss Margaret R.L.B.A.; Mrs. Henry M. Fletcher; Mr. John A. Fletcher [F.], 
Agutter; Mr. A. H. Mooring Aldridge; Mr. Walter Alison [A.]; appointed by the Bradford City Council. 


Mr. Harry Allberry [4.], President, Royal Institute of the Architects 
f Ireland; Mrs. Harry Allberry; Miss Hilda Allberry; Mr. John 
Armour; Col. J. Maurice Arthur, C.M.G., D.S.O., D.L. [F.], 
President, Glasgow Institute of Architects; Mrs. J. Maurice Arthur; 
Mr. C. H. Aslin [F.], appointed by the County Borough of Derby; 
Mrs. C. H. Aslin. 

Mr. William Baillie [L.]; Mrs. William Baillie; Mr. 
Fi], ge West Yorkshire Society of Architects; Mrs. Victor 
jain; Mr. F Baker. Chief Clerk R.I.B.A.; Mrs. Beris Barlow 
Miss Beris Wrinch] [A.]; Mr. George Bartholomew [A.]: Mr. John 
Begg, Vice-President R.1.B.A. and Chairman of the Allied Societies’ 
Conference; Captain Eric Sinclair Bell [Z.]; Mr. James Bell, B.Sc., 
Dip.Arch.Glas. [4.]; Mr. John Bennett [Fy ny rng by the 
Council of the City of Exeter; Mr. Eric L. Bird [A.], Technical 
Editor R.I.B.A. and Secretary to the Pub lic Relations C eg 
Mr. Alexander Black; Mr. Percival C. Blow [4.]; Mr. i 
Blyth [L.], Vice-President, Norfolk and Norwich pte hol of 
\rchitects; Miss A. L. Blyth; Mr. George A. Boswell [F.]; Mr. J. 
McLintock Bowie [F.]; Mr. C. A. Broadhead [A4.]; Mrs. R. C. 
Broadhead; Mr. Robert Brodie [A.]; Mrs. Robert Brodie; Mr. J. 
McLellan Brown [A.], appointed by the City Council of the Cor- 
poration of Dundee; Mr. A. Nicol Bruce, W.S., Secretary, Royal 
Incorporation of Architects in Scotland; Mr. A. P. Buchanan [4.]; 
Mrs. A. P. Buchanan; Mr. A. C. Bunch [F.], appointed by the 
Warwickshire County Council; Professor Cecil S. Burgess [F.]. 
Mr. Archibald 'T. Caldwell [Z.]; Mr. T. M. Cappon [R.F.]; Mr. 
nes Carrick [Z.]; Mrs. James Carrick; Miss Carrick; Mr. J. A. 
arrick [4.]; Mr. Edward J. Carter, B.A.Cantab. [A.], Librarian 
and Editor R.I.B.A.; Mrs. Edward J. Carter; Mr. Alan Neil 
Cathcart; Mrs. Alan Neil Cathcart; Mr. J. A. Charles [F.], 
appointed by the Health Committee of the County Borough of 
Barrow-in-Furness; Mrs. J. A. Charles; Mr. L. H. Clarke [A.], 
appointed by the Town Council of the Borough of Harrogate; 
Mrs. L. H. Clarke; Mr. Richard Mills Close; Mrs. Kathleen Close; 
Mr. James Coates, appointed by the Council of the Burgh of 
Kirkintillo. h; Mr. Councillor O. H. Cockrill [A.], appointed by the 

own Council of the : ‘ounty Borough of Southend-on-Sea; Major 
R A. Cooksey, Te, RE. CEA, [F. aS Mrs. R. A. Cooksey; Mr. 
William Cowie [F.]; Pog William Cowie; Mr. Alexander Cullen, 
PS.1, A.M.T.P.L., F.S.A.Scot. [F.]. 

Mr. Harold Dalton [Z.], appointed by the Council of the Metro- 
politan Borough of Woolwic se Mr. Alexander Davidson [L.]; Mrs. 
\lexander Davidson; Mr. G. Davies [F.], appointed by the 
Council of the City of She ‘fi Nd : Mrs. W. G. Davies; Mr. George B. 
Deas, F.S.A.Scot., M.T.P.I. [L.], Chairman, Scottish Branch of the 
Town rr Institute ; Mr. T. Victor Deas, Dip.Arch.Glas. [A.]; 
Mr. John A. Dempster [4.]; Mr. William E. Dickie; Mr. W. 
Leonard oe [F.]; Mrs. W. Leonard Dowton; Mr. W. L. 
Duncan [F.]; Mrs. W. L. Duncan. 

Major George Edwards [L.], appointed by the Council of the City 

of Coventry. 


D 


Victor Bain 





Col. G. Gardner-McLean [L.]; Mr. William Gibson, appointed 
by the Town Council of the Burgh of Falkirk; Mr. James Gillespie 
[L.]; Mr. James N. Gilmore [L.]; Mrs. James N. Gilmore; Mr. 
Thomas G. Gilmour [F.], appointed by the Corporation of Glasgow; 
Mr. A. Graham Glen [A.]; Mr. Alastair Milne Grant; Mr. Alex- 
ander Grant, M.Inst.C.E. [Z.]; Mr. Charles Gray; Mr. J. H. Gray 
[A.]; Mr. Hastwell Grayson, M.A.Cantab. [R.F.]; Mrs. Hastwell 
Grayson; Mr. William Greig; Mr. Blakeley R. Gribbon [F.]; Mrs. 
Blakeley R. Gribbon; Lt.-Col. R. F. Gutteridge, T.D. [F.], President, 
Hampshire and Isle of Wight Architectural Association; Mrs. R. F. 
Gutteridge. 

Mr. W. F. Hamilton, appointed by the Council of the Burgh 
of Fraserburgh; Mr. C. A. Harding, Dip.Arch.Glas. [F.]; Mrs. 

)} A. Harding; Mr. A. D. Haxton; Mrs. A. D. Haxton; 
Mr. A. Graham Henderson [A.]; Mrs. A. Graham Henderson; 
Mr. David L. Henderson, appointed by the Corporation of 
Greenock; Mrs. David L. Henderson; Mr. G. Noel Hill [F.]; Mrs. 
G. Noel Hill; Miss Hinds; Mr. Harry Hubbard, Dip.Arch.Glas. 
[A.]; Mrs. Harry Hubbard; Provost Robert Hudson, appointed by 
the Council of the Burgh of Kirkintilloch; Mr. T. Harold Hughes, 
A.R.C.A. (Arch.Lond.), F.S.I. [.]; Mrs. T. Harold Hughes; Mr. 
F. Maxwell Hutchinson, Dip.Arch.Abdn. [A.]; Mr. L. W. Hutson; 
Mrs. M. H. Hutson. 

Mr. Eric R. Jarrett [A.]; Mr. J. Mansell Jenkinson [F.], President, 
Sheffield, South Yorkshire and District Society of Architects and 
Surveyors; Mrs. J. Mansell Jenkinson; Mr. R. Johnston [Student 
R.I.B.A.]; Miss Anne Farewell Jones, M.A.Oxon. [4A.]. 

Mr. Stewart Kaye, F.S.I. [A.]; Mrs. Kaye; 
Kettle. 

Alderman E. Lambert, appointed by the Council of the Borough 
of Bridlington; Mr. W. Kennedy Laurie [Student R.I.B.A.], 
appointed by the Town Council of the Corporation of Southampton; 
Mr. Gavin Lennox [F.]; Mr. A. Linn; Mr. Alfred G. Lochhead [A.]; 
Mr. James Lochhead [F.]; Mrs. James Lochhead; Miss Elizabeth 
Lochhead. 

Sir Ian MacAlister, M.A.Oxon., Secretary R.I.B.A.; Lady 
MacAlister; Mr. William McCrea, Dip.Arch.Glas. [A.]; | Mrs. 
William McCrea; Miss Mary D. R. Macdonald; Mr. G. D. Mac- 
dougald; Mr. Alexander McGibbon [R.A.]; Mr. William A. 
MacKinnall, appointed by the County Council of the Stewartry 
of Kirkcudbright; Mr. William MacLean, Secretary, Glasgow 
Institute of Architects; Miss McLeod; Mr. D. W. MacMath [F.]; 
Mr. A. M. McMichael, M.A.Edin. [F.], President, Stirling Society 
of Architects; Mr. John McNab [Z.]; Mrs. John McNab; Mr. 
Alan G. MacNaughtan [L.]; Mr. Alexander Mair [Z.]; Mrs. 
Alexander Mair; Mr. R. J. Maitland; Mr. A. N. Malcolm [F.]; 
Mr. John G. Marr [Fs Sir David Mason; Lady Mason; Mr. John 
Nelson Meredith [4.], appointed by the Council of the City of 
Norwich; Mrs. John Nelson Meredith; Mr. G. Angus Mitchell, 


Stewart Miss J. 
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F.S.I. [F.]; Mr. Ernest E. Morgan, M.C. [F.], Chairman, Western 
(Swansea) Branch of the South Wales Institut Architects, 
appointed by the Corporation of the County Borough of Swansea; 
Mr. G. GC. Morton [Z.], President, Dundee Instit Architects; 
Mr. K. L. Murray [F.], appointed by the Staffordshire County 
Council. 

Mr. W. J. Nash [F.]. appointed by the Education Committee of 
the Glamorgan County Council; Mr. P. Maurice Newton [4.], 
appointed by the Council of the Borough of Bridlington; Mr. James 
B. Nicol [F.]; Mrs. James B. Nicol; Mr. R. Mervyn Noad, 
Dip.Arch.Glas. [A.]: Miss Noad. 

Mr. W. S. Pairman; Mrs. W. S. Pairman; Mr. Alexander N. 
Paterson, M.A.Glas., A.R.S.A. [R.F.]; Mrs. Alexander N. Pate rson; 
Mr. David S. Paterson [A.]; Mr. Lennox D. Paterson, Dip.Arch. 
Glas. [.4.]; Mrs. Lennox D. Paterson; Mr. A. F. Balfour Paul, M.C. 
[7], President, Edinbur.th Architectural Associati Mr. Norval R. 
Paxton, M.C. [4.]; Mrs. Norval R. Paxton; Mr. W. T. Plume 
[Hon. A.], Editor of The Builder; Mr. Frank A. B. Preston, F.R.S.E., 
F.S.A.Scot., M.T.P.I. Tee 

Sir Robert S. Rait, C.B.E., D.L., LL.D., J.P., Vice-Chancellor 
and Principal of the University of Glasgow; Mr. W. R. Richardson 
(New South Wales Chapter of the R.A.I.A.); Mr. J. C. Robinson 
| F.], appointed by the Council of the County Borough of Blackpool; 
Mr. R. D. Robson [4.], appointed by the County Council of the 
Isle of Ely; Mr. R. Leslie Rollo [F.], President, Aberdeen Society of 
Architects; Mrs. R. Leslie Rollo; Mrs. Rollo, senior; Mr. Launcelot 
H. Ross, M.C. [F.]; Mrs. Launcelot H. Ross; Mr. Walter P. Rylatt, 
P.A.S.I. [4.]; Mrs. Walter P. Rylatt. 

Mr. A. G. Salisbury [Z.], appointed by the Council of the 
Metropolitan Borough of Woolwich; Mr. Ingalton Sanders [F.]; 
Mrs. Ingalton Sanders; Mr. George Sandilands, appointed by the 
Fyfe County Council: Mr. Guy Sangwin: Mr. William H. 
Schuchardt (Southern California Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects); Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, Hon.D.C.1 Hon.LL.D., 
R.A., President R.I.B.A.; Mr. Thomas E. Scott [F.]: Mr. Joseph 
Seddon [A.]; Mrs. Joseph Seddon; Mr. James C. Sellers; Mr. J. 
Beetham Shaw: Mr. Montague Arnold Shut Fj; Dr. Colin 
Sinclair, M.A., Ph.D., F.S.A.Scot. [F.]; Mr. Frank W. Smith [4.], 
appointed by the ‘Town Council of the County Borough 
on-Sea: Mr. Henry Atterbury Smith (American Institute 
tects); Mrs. Henry Atterbury Smith; Mr. M. Purdor 


f Southend- 
of Archi- 
Smith; Mr. 


THE COMPAN? 


The following is the list of those present at the Banquet: The 
President, Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A., it e chair 

Mr. Thomas C. Agutter; Miss Margaret Agutter; Mr. Walter 
Allison; Mr. Harry Allberry [President, RJLAJ.|; Mrs. Harry 
Allberry; Miss Hilda Allberry:; Mr. Claude A. Allan [ The Lord 
Dean of Guild|; Mrs. Claude A. Allan; Mr. D. R. Anderson [ Editor, 
Associated Scottish Newsf pers |: Mr. R. T Andersor Vice-President, 
Scottish N.B.T.F. (Employers)|; Mrs. R. T. Anderson; <Architec 
Journal; Architectural Review; Col. J. Maurice Arthur [President, 
Glasgow Institute of Architects); Mrs. |. Maurice Arthur; Mr. George 
Arthur; Mr. C. H. Aslin: Mrs. C. H. Aslit 

Mr. Victor Bain [President, W. Yorks Societ {rchitects|}; Mrs. 
Victor Bain: Mr. F. G. Baker: Mr. Wm. Baillie: Mrs. Wm. Baillie: 
Mrs. B. Barlow; Mr. John Begg: Mr. Eric S. Bell: Mr. James Bell; 
Mr. John Bennett: Miss E. Bernard; Mr. T. J. Beveridge; Mr. Eric 
L. Bird: Mr. George A. Boswell; Mrs. George A. Boswell: Miss I. 
Boswell; Mr. J. M. Boyd; Mr. J. McLintock Bowie: Mr. H. C. W. 
Blyth; Miss A. L. Blyth; Mr. Percival C. Blow: Mr. Alexander 
Black: Mr. A. Nicol Bruce [Secretary, R.J.A.S.]; Mr. Robert Brodie; 
Mrs. Robert Brodie; Mr. J. McLellan Brown; Mr. A. P. Buchanan: 
Mrs. A. P. Buchanan; The Builder; The Bulletin; Mr. A. C. Bunch: 
Professor Cecil S. Burgess. 

Mr. F. C. B. Cadell; Mr. T. M. Cappon: Mr. Edward J. Carter: 
Mrs. Edward J. Carter: Mr. James Carrick; Mrs. James Carrick: 
Mr. A. N. Cathcart: Mrs. A. N. Cathcart; The Central News: 
Mr. John G. Chisholm; Mr. R. M. Close; Mrs. R. M. Close; Coun. 
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J. Stuart [F.], appointed by the Essex County Council: Mr, ] 


J. Turner. 


Joseph Weekes [F.]; Mr. James Richardson White [/ 
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William James Smith, M.C. [F.]; Mrs. William Jame ith: Mr 
Charles G. Soutar [F.]; Mr. R. Spittal; Mr. C. D. Spra Assistant 
Secretary R.I.B.A.; Mr. G. Steel; Mr. Alexander Stee! Ir. D, \ 
Stewart [F.]; Mrs. D. A. Stewart; Councillor Miss M Risseias, 
appointed by the Council of the Borough of Acton: r. rene’ 
Stillman [F.], appointed by the West Sussex County ( il: Mr. 


Summerson, B.A.(Arch.) Lond. [A.], Assistant Editor of % Lychi 
and Building News; Mr. Councillor T. Scott Sutherland, Dip.Arc} 
Abdn. [F.], appointed by the Town Council of the ¢ 
deen; Mrs. T. Scott Sutherland; Sir Alexander Brow 
Rt. Hon. the Lord Provost of Glasgow. 


Mr. Isaac ‘Taylor [F’.]; Mrs. Isaac Taylor; Mr. James ‘! aylor [F] 
Mrs. James Taylor; Mr. Percy E. Thomas, O.B.E. [+ resident. 
Elect R.I.B.A.; Mrs. Percy E. Thomas; Mr. Morris ‘Thi on {Ff 


Mr. Patrick Hill Thoms [F.]; Mr. T. H. Thoms |4 Mr. J a 
faylor Thomson; Mrs. James Taylor Thomson; Mr. Philip J. 


Curner [F.] (Royal Architectural Institute of Canada); Mrs. Phil 


Mr. Percy J. Waldram, F.S.I. [£.]; Mrs. Percy J. Waldram; My 
W. G. Walker, C.A., Treasurer, Royal Incorporation oj 
in Scotland; Mr. Alastair F. Wallace, Dip.Arch.Gla 
C.. F. Ward [F.], appointed by the Council of the Borough of New- 
port (Mon.); Mrs. C. F. Ward: Mr. John Watson, jun., Dip.Arch 
Glas. [4.]; Mrs. John Watson, jun.; Mr. John Watson’s cuest: Mr 


1.|; Mr 


ippointed 
by the County Council of the North Riding of York ie Mr. 
William B. Whitie [F.], President, Royal Incorporation of Archi- 
tects in Scotland; Mr. Gilbert Douglas Wiles [Z.], appointed by th 
Council of the County of Denbigh; Professor Leslie Wilkinson [F], 
Royal Australian Institute of Architects and New South Wales 
Chapter of the R.A.I.A.): Mr. F. Willey, F.S.I. [7], appointed by 
the Durham County Council; Mr. Andrew Victor Wilson fL., 
appointed by the ‘Town Council of the Burgh of Motherwell and 
Wishaw: Mrs. Andrew Victor Wilson; Mr. John Wilson, F.R.S 
Edin. [/.]; Mrs. John Wilson; Mr. Joseph Wilson, Dip.Arch.Glas. 
[4.]; Mr. Robert Wilson [.]; Mr. John Wittet | #.]; Mrs. John 
Wittet: Mr. W. L. Wood, Editor of The Architect and Building Ne 
Mr. G. Grey Wornum [F.]; Mrs. G. Grey Wornum: Mr. Charles |! 
Worthington [Z.]; Mr. Alexander Wright, F.S.A.Scot. [Z.]; Mrs 
Alexander Wright; Mr. Raymond C. Wrinch [4.]; Mrs. Raymond ( 
Wrinch. 


PRESENT AT THE BANQUET 


O. H. Cockrill; Mr. I. A. Coia; Mr. Ernest H. Collie Chairman 
Glasgow Civic Society]; Mrs. Ernest H. Collie; Major R. A. Ci 
Mrs. R. A. Cooksey; Mr. William Cowie; Mrs. William Cowie 
Mr. William Crawford; Mr. Alexander Cullen. 





Mr. Harold Dalton; Miss Darroch; Rev. Nevile Davidson; Mr. 


Alexander Davidson; Mrs. Alexander Davidson; ‘The Daily Record; 
Mr. W. G. Davies; Mrs. W. G. Davies; Mr. Alexander Davi 
Mrs. Alexander Davie; Mr. George B. Deas; Mr. John A. Dempster; 
Mr. William E. Dickie; Mr. Norman Dick; Mrs. Norman Dick 
Mr. William Dobbie: Mr. W. B. Dow; Mr. W. Leonard Dowto! 
Mrs. W. Leonard Dowton; Mr. W. L. Duncan: Mrs. W. L. Duncan 


Mr. Harry S. Fairhurst; Mrs. Harry S. Fairhurst; Mr. Reginald 
Fairlie; Mr. John Fairweather; Lady Fildes; Mr. Henry M. Fletcher 
| Hon. Secretary, R.I.B.A.]; Mrs. Henry M. Fletcher; Mr. John Alfrec 


Fletcher; Mr. James Fulton; Mrs. James Fulton. 

Mr. James Gillespie; Mr. James N. Gilmore; Mrs. James \ 
Gilmore; The Glasgow Herald; Mr. A. Graham Glen: Mr. Alexanae! 
Grant; Mr. Charles Gray; Mr. Hastwell Grayson: Mrs. Hastw 
Grayson: Lt.-Col. R. F. Gutteridge [President, Hants and L.0.M 
A.A.|; Mrs. R. F. Gutteridge. 

Mr. C. A. Harding; Mrs. C. A. Harding; Mr. A. D. Haxto 
Mrs. A. D. Haxton; Mr. A. G. Henderson; Mrs. A. G. Hendersot 
Mr. Theo. Henderson; Mrs. Theo. Henderson; Mr. A. Forbes 
Hendry; Mr. G. Noel Hill; Mrs. G. Noel Hill; Miss F. Hines 
Mr. John A. Holms; Mrs. E. Houston; Rev. A. R. Howell; Mrs A.R 


Howell; Mr. Harry Hubbard; Mrs. Harry Hubbard; Sir Arthur 
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: ze 7 leston [Principal, the Royal Technical College]; Lady 
Huddles Prof. T. Harold Hughes; Mrs. T. Harold Hughes; 
Mr. L. W. Hutson; Mrs. M. H. Hutson. 

Mr. Eri Jarrett; Mr. J. Mansell Jenkinson [President, Sheffield and 
§. Yorks District Society of Architects and Surveyors]; Mrs. J. Mansell 
Jenkinson: Mr. R. Johnston, 
“Mr. Stewart Kaye; Mrs. Stewart Kaye; Mr. William Kemp; 
Mr. Joh: ppie [Chairman of the Governors, Glasgow School of Art); 
Miss Keppic: Professor J. M. Munro Kerr | President, the Royal 
Faculty sicians and Surgeons of Scotland]; Miss J. Kettle. : 

Mr. W. Kennedy Laurie; Mr. A. W. Legat; Mr. Gavin Lennox; 
Mr. Ian G. Lindsay; Mr. James Lochhead; Mrs. James Lochhead; 
Mr. Alfred G. Lochhead and Guest. 


Mr. Gilbert McAllister; Sir Ian MacAlister; Lady MacAlister; 


Mr. William McCrea; Mrs. William McCrea; Mr. G. D. Mac- 
dougald: Col. Walter Macfarlane; Mr. Alexander McGibbon: 
Mr. J. R. McKay; Mrs. J. R. McKay; Miss M. McLeod; Mr. T. 
Forbes Maclennan; Col. G. Gardner MacLean; Mrs. G. Gardner 
MacLean: Mr. William MacLean [Secretary. Glasgow Institute of 
Architects|; Mrs. William MacLean; Mr. A. M. McMichael [ President, 
Stirling Society of Architects]; Mrs. A. M. McMichael; Mr. John 
McNab: Mrs. John McNab; Mr. Alexander Mair; Mrs. Alexander 
Mair; Mr. Andrew Mickel: Mrs. Andrew Mickel; Mr. P. R. 
McLaren: Mr. Alan G. MacNaughtan; Sir John Stirling-Maxwell; 
Sir David Mason; Lady Mason; Sheriff-Principal John S. Mercer; 
Mrs. John S. Mercer; Mr. J. Nelson Meredith; Mrs. J. Nelson 


Meredith: Mr. Ernest E. Morgan; Lt.-Col. T. GC. R. Moore: 
Mr. G. C. Morton [President, Dundee Institute of Architects]; 
Mr. Gilbert J. Murray | President, the Faculty of Surveyors of Scotland); 
Mrs. Gilbert J. Murray; Mr. James Macgregor: Mrs. James 
Macgregor: Mr. Wm. A. MacKinnell; Mr. D. W. MacMath: 
Mr. A. N. Malcolm. 

Mr. W. J. Nash; Mr. J. Nicolson; Mr. James B. Nicol; Mrs. James 


B. Nicol; Mr. R. Mervyn Noad; Miss Noad. 

Mr. W. S. Pairman; Mrs. W. S. Pairman; Mr. Alexander N. 
Paterson: Mrs. Alexander N. Paterson; Mr. A. F. Balfour Paul 
President, Edinburgh A.A.|; Mr. Norval R. Paxton; Mrs. Norval R. 


Paxton; Mr. Lennox D. Paterson; Mrs. Lennox D. Paterson; Mr. 
George Pirie | President, R.S.A.]; Mrs. George Pirie; Mr. W. T. 
Plume; The ‘*Press Association’: Mr. Frank A. B. 

Guest; Mr. Alex. Purdie. 
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Mr. William Rankine; Mrs. William Rankine; Mr. J. R. Rich- 
mond [Chairman of the Governors, Royal Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts]; 
Mr. Robert Robertson [Chairman, the Governors of the Royal Technical 
College|; Mrs. Robert Robertson; Mr. R. D. Robson; Mr. R. Leslie 
Rollo | President, Aberdeen Society of Architects|; Mrs. R. Leslie Rollo; 
Mr. Launcelot H. Ross; Mrs. Launcelot H. Ress; Mr. Walter P. 
Rylatt; Mrs. Walter P. Rylatt. 

Mr. A. G. Salisbury; Mr. Ingalton Sanders; Mrs. Ingalton 
Sanders; Mr. Andrew Sclanders; Mrs. Andrew Sclanders; Sir Giles 
Gilbert Scott; Mr. Thomas E. Scott; The Scotsman; Mr. Joesph 
Seddon; Mrs. Joseph Seddon; Mr. James C. Sellers; Sir Alexander 
Seton; Mr. J. Beetham Shaw; Miss Marion M. Shaw; Mr. Montague 
A. Shute; Mr. David Baird Smith [Dean of the Faculty of Procurators]; 
Mrs. David Baird Smith; Mr. William James Smith; Mrs. William 
James Smith; Mr. Frank W. Smith; Mr. M. Purdon Smith; 
Mr. Henry Atterbury Smith; Mrs. Henry Atterbury Smith; Mr. 
Thomas Somers [The Master of Works]; Mr. Charles G. Soutar; 
Mr. C. D. Spragg. 

Mr. David Stenhouse [ Town Clerk of Glascow]; Miss Stenhouse; 
Mr. G. Steel; Mr. Alexander Steele; Mr. George Stevenson; Mrs. 
George Stevenson; Coun. Miss M. I. Stewart; Mr. John Summerson; 
Coun. T. Scott Sutherland; Right Hon. Sir Alexander Swan 
[The Lord Provost}; Lady Swan; Mr. D. A. Stewart; Mrs. D. A. 
Stewart. 

Mr. Isaac Taylor; Mrs. Isaac Taylor; Mr. James Taylor; Mrs. 
James Taylor; Mr. Percy E. Thomas; Mrs. Percy E. ‘Thomas; 
Mr. Morris Thompson; Mr. James T. Thomson; Mrs. James T. 
Thomson; Mr. J. D. M. Thomson; Mr. T. H. Thoms; Mr. Patrick 
H. Thoms; The Times; Mr. Philip J. Turner; Mrs. Philip J. Turner. 

Mr. W. G. Walker [ Treasurer, R.ILA.S.]; Miss J. F. Wallace; 
Mr. Alastair F. Wallace; Mr. C. F. Ward; Mrs. C. F. Ward; 
Mr. John Watson, Jun.; Mrs. John Watson, Jun.; Mr. Joseph 
Weekes; Mr. Victor Wilson; Mrs. Victor Wilson; Mr. John Wittet ; 
Mrs. John Wittet; Mr. W. L. Wood; Mr. G. Grey Wornum; 
Mrs. G. Grey Wornum; Mr. Alexander Wright; Mrs. Alexander 
Wright: Mr. Raymond C. Wrinch; Mrs. Raymond C. Wrinch; 
Mr. James R. White; Sir William Whyte [President T.P.J., Scottish 
Branch|; Mr. Whyte; Miss Whyte; Mr. Robert Wilson; Mr. Joseph 
Wilson. 

Mr. T. P. W. Young; Mrs. T. P. W. Young. 


Membership Lists 


\PPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 
ELECTION: 22 JULY 1935 

In accordance with the terms of Bye-laws 10 and 11, an elec- 
tion of candidates for membership will take place at the Council 
Meeting to be held on Monday, 22 July 1935. The names and 
addresses of the candidates, with the names of their proposers, 
found by the Council to be eligible and qualified in accordance 
with the Charter and Bye-laws are herewith published for the 
information of members. Notice of any objection or any other 
communication respecting them must be sent to the Secretary 
R.I.B.A. not later than Tuesday, 9 July 1935. ‘ 


AS FELLOWS (11 

Joun TaLLents Wynyarp [4. 1905], 81 Jinkee Road, 
Shanghai: 37 Great Western Road, Shanghai. Proposed by 
R. E. Stewardson, H. M. Spence and H. G. Robinson. , 

Hiccins: Witttam ‘THomas [A. 1911], County Architect's Depart- 
ment, Aylesbury, Bucks: 2 Bicester Road, Aylesbury. Applying 
for - mination by the Council under the provisions of Bye-law 
3 (d 

HoLuins: GEORGI [4. 1910], Lloyd’s Bank Chambers, Newcastle, 
Statls ; “Brampton ‘Trees,’ Hanover Street, Newcastle. Pro- 

posed by A. R. Scrivener, W. R. Davidge and H. Cecil Powell. 


BROOKE: 


Hurron: ArrHuR JAMEs Scorrt [4. 1918], Public Works Department, 
Kenya Colony; c/o Lloyd’s Bank, Ltd., 6 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
Proposed by Sir Herbert Baker, Sir Reginald Blomfield and 
Thomas L. Taylor. 

rapper: Micuaet Joun, M.C. [4. 1911], 4 Dean’s Yard, S.W.1; 
13 Northwick Close, N.W.8. Proposed by Walter Tapper, Sir 
Giles Gilbert Scott and E, Guy Dawber. 

And the following Licentiates who have passed the qualifying 

Examination: 

Dawson: Henry Harpwick, Milton Chambers, Milton Street, 
Nottingham; ‘‘Tideswell,’”’ Plumtree Park, Plumtree, Notts. 
Proposed by Major Charles H. Calvert, Major T. Cecil Howitt 
and Cyril F. W. Haseldine. 

Goma: Witt1AM James, 10 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C.1; Park Hill, 
Great Missenden, Bucks. Proposed by T. Lawrence Dale, 
Geoffrey Norman and James H. Swan. 

MircHe.t, Llanfairfechan, Caernarvonshire; 

Whitfield Burnett, 


PADMORE: PERCEVAI 


Whilome, Llanfairfechan. Proposed by E. 
G. A. Humphreys and Richard Hall. 

Smiru: Davip, 33 Albert Square, Dundee: The Shielin, Newburgh 
Road, Wormit, Fife. Proposed by P. H. 
Soutar and Wm. Salmond. 


Thoms, Chas. G. 
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And the following Licentiates who are qualified under Section IV, 

Clause 4 (c. ii) of the Supplemental Charter of 1935 

Brooks: ARNOLD Epwin, 85 Adelaide Street, Brisbane, Queensland; 
Butler Street, Albion, Brisbane. Proposed by E. Evan Smith, 
Lange L. Powell and Eric P. ‘Trewern. 

O.tver: Major Henry, T. D., 25 Whitehall, S.W.1; Woolwich 
House, The Drive, Sydenham, S.E.26. Proposed by Herbert 
A. Welch, W. R. Davidge and W. Braxton Sinclair 

AS ASSOCIATES (16) 

CHAMBERS: FRANK PENTLAND, M.A. [Special Final Examination], 
4 Kingswood Road, Upper Norwood, S.E.1g9. Proposed by 
Professor Ramsay Traquair, Professor Percy E. Nobbs and 
Philip J. Turner. 

Cow.rey: GreorGE JAMES DouGtas [Final], The Osprey, Bowood, 
Calne, Wilts. Proposed by G. D Gordon Hake, Alfred J. 
Taylor and A. E. Beswick. 

Duckett: Bast, GeorcE, [Passed five years’ course at the School of 
Architecture, Victoria University, Manchester. Exempted 
from Final Examination], 34 Gayton Road, Harrow, Middle- 
sex. Proposed by Professor R. A. Cordingley, H. V. Lanchester 
and Stanley Hamp. 

Gick: Miss MARGARET CeciLy [Final], 60 Acacia Road, St. John’s 
Wood, N.W.8. Proposed by H. L. Goddard, Howard Robert- 
son and John Grey. 

HADJIDEMETRION: ANDREAS [Passed five years’ course at the Liver- 
pool School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. Exempted 
from Final Examination], c'o The Liverpool School of Archi- 
tecture, University of Liverpool, Abercromby Square, Liverpool. 
Proposed by Professor Lionel B. Budden, Edward R. F. Cole 
and Professor Patrick Abercrombie 

Hopkins: Cyrit Ecerton, B.A. [Passed five years’ course at the 
Bartlett School of Architecture, University of London. Exemp- 
ted from Final Examination], 34 Cartwright Gardens, W.C.1. 
Proposed by Professor A. E. Richardson, L. Stuart Stanley and 
Matthew J. Dawson. 

MARSHALL: CHARLES JOHN EVELYN [Passed five years’ course at the 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination], 
20 St. Clare Road, Colchester, Essex. Proposed by Howard 
Robertson, John Grey and L. H. Bucknell. 

OspornE: CiivE DEBENHAM [Passed the qualifying examination 
approved by the Board of Architectural Education of the Royal 
Australian Institute of Architects], 9 Hayes Street, Neutral 
Bay, Sydney, N.S.W. Proposed by Arthur Wm. Anderson, 
Henry E. Budden and B. J. Waterhouse 

PoLIcANsky: Max [Passed five years’ course at the Liverpool School 
of Architecture, University of Liverpool. Exempted from Fina, 
Examination], Mercantile Buildings, Hout Street, Cape Townl 
S.A. Proposed by Professor Lionel B. Budden, J. Ernest Marshall 
and Edward R. F. Cole. 

RAMSINH: KuMAR [Passed five years’ course at the Architectural 
Association. Exempted from Final Examination], 54 Wodehouse 
Road, Colaba, Bombay. Proposed by T. S. Gregson, H. Foster 
King and Howard Robertson. 

Roserts: HuGH DuckwortH [Passed five years’ joint course at the 
Birmingham School of Architecture and the Architectural 
Association. Exempted frora Final Examination], 40 Glazbury 
Road, W.14. Proposed by Howard Robertson, George Drysdale 
and Ernest G. W. Souster. 

Rosson: Harry STANLEY, B.Arch. [Passed five years’ course at the 
Liverpool School of Architecture, University of Liverpool 
Exempted from Final Examination], 91 Chatsworth Avenue, 
Orrell Park, Liverpool. Proposed by Professor Lionel B. Budden 
Professor R. M. Butler and Professor C. H. Reilly 

Stusss: Ross Lewis [Passed the qualifying Examination approved 
by the Board of Architectural Education of the Royal Australian 
Institute of Architects], 43 Armstrong Street, Middle Park, 
Victoria, Australia. Proposed by Roy K. Stevenson, Charles 
E. Serpell and Percy A. Oakley. 

Witson: ARTHUR GERALD [Passed the qualifying Examination 
approved by the Board of Architectural Education of the Royal 
Australian Institute of Architects], c/o Messrs. Hennessy, 
Hennessy and Co., 14 Martin Place, Sydney. Proposed by 
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Jack F. Hennessy, Arthur Wm. Anderson an 
Fowell. 

Witson: RicHArpD [Passed five years’ course at the 
Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
Gardens, Lancaster Gate, S.W. Proposed by Howa: 
L. H. Bucknell and John Grey. 

Woops: BERTRAM MEREDITH [Passed qualifying Exar 
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proved by the Board of Architectural Education o  Instituy 
of South African Architects!, c/o Messrs. Owe1 aton and 
Merrifield, United Building, Port Elizabeth. Prop by H. J 


Brownlee, John Perry and Ernest M. Powers. 


AS LICENTIATES (12) 

AsHworRTH: Ernest, City Architect’s Department, Rowe Street, 
Plymouth; 2 Carlisle Terrace, ‘The Hoe, Plymouth. 
by Wm. Illingworth, Victor Bain and Eric Morley. 

Cox: RicHArD GEORGE, Broadway Chambers, High S t, Actor 


Propx sed 





W.3; 47 Cecil Read, Acton, W.3. Applying for nomination by 
the Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

Fox: RONALD FRANK, “Grasmere,” Gubbins Lane, Harold Wood 
Essex. Proposed by John H. Jacques, Percy G. Hayward and 
applying for nomination by the Council under the provision 


of Bye-law 3 (d). 
Henpry: WILLIAM Fyre, Harrington Chambers, P.O. Box 8, Umtal 





Southern Rhodesia. Proposed by W. D’Arcy Cathcart, J, 
Donald Mills and Godfrey Shepherd. ; 
Jury: ARTHUR Epwarp, 41 Donegall Place, Belfast; Maryville, 
Malone Road, Belfast. Proposed by Thomas R. Eagar, R. H 


Gibson and R. S. Wilshere. 

KEIGHLEY: HARRY ArkiNson, Education Offices, Bolton; 3 Harpe 
Lane, Bolton. Applying for nomination by the Council unde: 
the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 

LANE: GEORGE CHARLES, ““Cromer House,’’ Parrock Street, Grave- 
send. Proposed by H. E. Ayris and the President and Hon. 
Secretary of the Northern Architectural Association under the 
provisions of Bye-law 3 (a). 

Owen: Henry EGERTON WINTER, 41 Beach Road, Littlehampton 
“Worthing Lodge,’’ Stoke Abbott Road, Worthing. Proposed 
by John Saxon Snell and the President and Hon. Secretary of 
the South-Eastern Society of Architects under the provisions 
of Bye-law 3 (a). 

PuILups: FRANCIS HARRY Epwarp, London County Council Archi 
tects’ Department, County Hall, S.E.1; 9g Sylvan Hill, Upper 
Norwood, S.E.19. Proposed by E. P. Wheeler, Fredk. R. 
Hiorns and W. T. Sadler. 

PREWETT: PHitip GERALD, 5 Bedford Circus, Exeter; 35 Haldor 
Road, Exeter. Proposed by John Bennett and the Presiden: 
and Hon. Secretary of the Devon and Cornwall Architectural 
Society under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (a). 

lHompson: GEORGE CiirrorD, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles 
Street, S.W.1; 41 Kingsmead Avenue, Worcester Park, Surrey. 
Proposed by William Tweedy, Charles T. Marshall and J. 6. 
West. 

WinTER: RicHARD BLytTH, 45 Grove Road, Stevenage, Herts. Pro- 
posed by Thos. Wallis, Fredk. J. Wills and S. Gordon Jeeves. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 
In accordance with the terms of Bye-laws 10 and 11, the 
following candidates for membership were elected at the 
Council Meeting held on Monday, 24 June 1935: 


AS FELLOWS (9 
CARELESS: SEFTON STOCKFORD [A. 1924]. 
CLARE: ALFRED Douc tas, M.C. [A. 1919]. 
CROWE: JOSEPH JOHN, O.B.E. [A. 1913]. 
Howitt: CLaupE Evsorne [A. 1907], Nottingham. 
May: ARTHUR JOHN [A. 1923]. ; 
NEEDHAM: CHARLES WILLIAM CasHmore, M.1T.P.I. [A. 1921], York 
WooprorFE: NORMAN FREDERICK, O.B.E., P.A.S.I. [A. 1919]. 
And the following Licentiates who are qualified under Section IV, 
Clause 4 (c. ii) of the Supplemental Charter of 1925: 
GeorGE: THE REvp. CANON GEORGE FRANK, Devizes. 
Westcot?r: Lr.-Cot. Grorce, O.B.E., J.P., Manchester. 
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AS ASSOCIATES (11) 


CARTER: RIicHARD 


Final ikxamination], Findochty, Banffshire. 


tural Association. Exempted from Final Examination]. 
Price: ROBERT 
Rhodesia. 


SwirH: Ri 





Final Examination], Birkenhead. 
Institute of Architects], North Adelaide, South Australia. 


Final Examination], Old Trafford, Manchester. 
AS LICENTIATES (9) 

BurRETT: SYDNEY Epwin, Reading. 
CrowrHER: Ceci. HENRY, Leeds. 
Dark: FRANKLAND. 
FAIRBANK: BENJAMIN Browne, Bradford. 
PALLING: FREDERICK STANLEY. 
Sykes: ERNEST ALFRED. 
Witson: BERTRAM, P.A.S.I.. Tadcaster. 
WITHERS: KENNETH GEORGE. 
WorRICKER: JOHN WILLIAM. 


ELECTION OF STUDENTS 
rhe following were elected as Students R.I.B.A. at the 
meeting of the Council held on 24 June 1935. 


\NDERSON: JOHN MaAtcotm McCvureg, 7 Rillbank Terrace, Edin- 
burgh, 9. 

BARTON: JOHN CARMICHAEL, 53 Moreton Street, London, S.W.1. 

Best: HAROLD ARTHUR FRANK, 25 Dordrecht Road, London, W.3. 

Brown: KENNETH CHARLES, 3 The Drive, Northampton. 

3UCHANAN: Coin Doua.as, *‘Calcotts,”? Margaretting, Essex. 

3URTON: ALFRED KENNETH, 49 Alderwood Crescent, Newcastle-on- 
I yne, 6. 

Cassiby: GEORGE Epwarb, Bristolia, Southampton Street, Farn- 
borough, Hants. 

Cook: Vincent NEALE, c/o Messrs. Cowin, Powers and Ellis, 52 
Standard Bank Chambers, Commissioner Street, Johannesburg. 

CorkKILL: HAROLD WiLiiaM, Bank House, The Parade, Castletown, 
Isle of Man. 

Downte: NorMAN Cricuton, “Heath View,’’ Hyde Vale, London, 
S.E.1¢ , 

Easton: KenneTH, 8 Woodbine Avenue, Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Evans: FRANK ALFRED, “Llanberis,’’ Ridge Road, Sutton, Surrey. 

Patxus: ALFRED Lewis, 19 Kingsgate Road, London, N.W.6. 

FLEMING: Ropert SincLair, 96 Audley Road, Hendon, N.W.4. 

Foster: ALASTAIR STEWART, Strowan, Crieff, Perthshire. 

FRASER: ALEXANDER, 87 Osborne Place, Aberdeen. 

FRaseR: Coin CAMPBELL, 24 Woodmill Road, Dunfermline. 

GAULDIE: Joun Lyon, 3 Midmar Gardens, Edinburgh. 

Gipps: James GEORGE LAURENCE, 11A Falkner Square, Liverpool, 8. 

Git: Denis Cranpon, “Greycot,” Horndon-on-the-Hill, Stanford- 
le-Hope, Essex. 

GLOVER: JOHN Harpe, 64 South Trinity Road, Edinburgh. 

Goopey: Witrrip Davis LouGHER, The Chase, Halstead, Essex. 
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Beaton: JAves JoHN [Special Examination], Salisbury, S. Rhodesia. 
BRICKELL BERT STANLEY [Passed five years’ joint course at the 
Depariment of Architecture, Northern Polytechnic, London, and 
the Arc|:itectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination]. 


Passed five years’ course at the Architectural 


Association. Exempted from Final Examination]. 

Crawrorp: Ceci. HuGu [Passed five years’ course at the Architec- 
tural .\ssociation. Exempted from Final Examination], Down- 
patric Co. Down. 

Dove: Harry [Passed five years’ course at the School of Architec- 
ture. Leeds College of Art. Exempted from Final Examination], 
Leeds 


Fierr: GeorGE | Passed five years’ course at the School of Architec- 
ture, Kobert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 


Pace: TERENCE CULMER [Passed five years’ course at the Architec- 
KENNETH [Special Examination], Salisbury, S. 


IARD VERNON [Passed five years’ course at the Liverpool 
School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. Exempted from 


Watktey: GAviIN [Passed the qualifying Examination approved by 
the Board of Architectural Education of the Royal Australian 


\VRAGGE: NORMAN Oswa vp [ Passed five years’ course at the School of 
Architecture, Victoria University, Manchester. Exempted from 
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Grirritus: (Miss) AGATHA Farru, Darley Dale Rectory, Nr. Matlock. 

GrirFitHs: HIGForD SINGER, 52 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2. 

Grunby: JAMES ALFRED, 2 Richmond Terrace, Ulverston. 

HEATON: JOHN, Windle Mount, Bleak Hill, St. Helens, Lancs. 

Henry: THoMAs Epwarb FitzGERALD, 6 Malone Hill Park, Belfast. 

IRVINE: WILLIAM JAMEs CASTELL, 5 Hosefield Avenue, Aberdeen. 

Jenkins: AuspREY Henry HERBERT, 22 Clanricarde Gardens, 
London, W.2. 

Jounston: JOHN Brown, “Eden Cottage,” Strichen, Aberdeenshire. 


Jones: ADRIAN HUGH BROOKHOLDING, 52 Sydney Street, Chelsea. 


KirKPATRICK: DONALD MAcDONALD, g St. Fillan’s Terrace, Edin- 
burgh, ro. 

LAMBIE: GEORGE Knox, 3 Gilmourton Crescent, Newton Mearns, 
Renfrewshire. 

LEACH: Oscar, 51 Marlowe Road, Wallasey. 

LEACH: PETER TEED, 41 Lulworth Road, Birkdale, Southport, Lancs. 

Lewis: Ipris JOHN, 16 Colchester Avenue, Cardiff. 

Lumspon: Joun, “‘Westgate,”” Forest Hall, Northumberland. 

Lupton: JOHN TENNIswoop, 1 Woodliffe Crescent, Leeds, 7. 

LyaLL: GeorGE ALEXANDER, 5 Craigcrook Terrace, Blackhall, 
Edinburgh, 4. 

MAcDONALD: JOHN DoNALD-ALEXANDER, 8 Strathyre Street, Shaw- 
lands, Glasgow. 

McGIL-: JOHN Gray, 3 Elgin Street, Dundee. 

McLuckie: Rosert, 13 Gowan Avenue, Falkirk. 

McMaster: HuGu, “Lomondbank,” Argyll 
Scotland. 

MATTHEW: CHEssoR LILLE, Whitewell, by Fraserburgh. 

MICKLEWRIGHT: FREDERICK GEORGE, 30 Braidwood Road, Catford, 
S.E.6. 

Morrat: THoMaAS DANIEL, 67 Hoole Road, Hoole, Chester. 

Morrison: FREDERICK ALISTAIR, 2 Rochester Terrace, Edinburgh. 

Morton: KENNETH, 50 Greystones Avenue, Sheffield, 11. 

Noste: JOHN Bai.uir, Mayhill, Crown Drive, Inverness. 

Oa1.vie: JOHN, 63 Leinster Square, London, W.2. 

OrTTEWELL: (Miss) RicHENDA, Saxmundham House, Swanage, 
Dorset. 

OsBorRNE: CLIVE DEBENHAM, g Hayes Street, Neutral Bay, Sydney, 
N.S.W., Australia. 

Paton: ADAM, 22 High Street, Dunblane, Perthshire. 

Pottocx: Jackson Nispet, Medwyn Bank, Corstorphine, Edin- 
burgh, 12. 

PRIVETT: KENNETH, Cottage Grove, Southsea. 

ReEAy: DONALD PATTERSON, 20 The Oval, Wallasey, Cheshire. 


Park, Alexandria, 


ReDKNAP: PuHitip Houcuton, “Meliden,’’ High View, Pinner, 
Middlesex. 
Rocers: ALAN EbGar, Glenside,” St. Christopher’s Road, 


Haslemere, Surrey. 

Ruxton: GEorGE PATRICK F1rzHERBERT, “‘Ardee,” Ashtead, Surrey. 

Scott: JoHN MALcouM, “Ivanhoe,’’ 79 Kingsgate, Bridlington. 

SHAW: JOHN BERNARD, Garth, Bedfield Road, Heswall, Cheshire. 

SHELLSHEAR: Davip LLoyp GEorGE, 34 Melbourne Avenue, West 
Ealing, W.13. 

SHEPHEARD: PETER FAULKNER, 13 South Bank, Oxton, Birkenhead, 
Cheshire. 

SLANEY: OLIVER EpwarD FRANK, 87 East Dulwich Grove, London, 
S.E.22. 

SmytH: Bast. Sraunton, c/o The High Commissioner for New 
Zealand, New Zealand House, 415 Strand, London. 

SraFFoRD: HuGH JoHN WippRINGTON, 16 Bolton Gardens, London, 


S.W.5. 
SrrRONACH: (Miss) ELsBerH Forpycre, 6 Old Cote Drive, Heston, 
Middlesex. 


Srusss: Ross Lewis, 43 Armstrong Street, Middle Park, Victoria, 
Australia. 

Syp1E: NoRMAN Peter, ““Amulree,’’ Thornton Road, Birkenhead. 

Taytor: Puiie NEvILL, 11 Exeter Buildings, Redland, Bristol, 6. 

TownsenND: GEORGE Louis STEPHEN, 2 Highview Gardens, Up- 
minster, Essex. 


Warp: LronarD, “Highbury Lodge,” London Road, South 
Benfleet, Essex. 
WARRINER: RonALD Harry, ‘‘Rosedene,’? Southmeads Road, 


Leicester. 
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WHITAKER: GEORGE] PATRICK GEOFFREY, Cl Nightingale 
Road, Farncombe, Surrey. 

WILson: ARTHUR GERALD, “Cadogan,” 24 R Road, Cremorne, 
Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 

Witson: ALEXANDER MILNE, 37 Belvidere Street, Aberdeet 

Witson: WILLIAM Grecory, 8 Trinity Road, Br 

WINTLE: KENNETH CHARLES, 15 Balfour Avenue. H ell, W.7 

WooLMER: STANLEY CHARLES, 161 The Avenue, Lor n, N.17 

Youncson: Wiiuram Coutts, “Kot * Cairn R Bieldside 


Aberdeenshire. 


R.I.B.A. PROBATIONERS 


During the month of May 1935, the followi re enrolled 
as Probationers of the Royal Institute 


ANGIOR: MARY KATHLEEN, Gloucester H VW n, I 
BEECROFT: CeEciL Ivan, “Shirley House,’ Sleaford 
Birp: Ernest MicHakt BayLey, 17 Brunswick P Southampton 
BraABy: PETER, 33 Tavistock Square, W.( 
BUCHANAN: CoLiIn DoucGtas, “‘Calcotts,’’ M o, Essex 
ByForbD: JEAN TaALBor, 11 Archland R a 
Carick: RoBERT Epwarpb, “*Cheringtor I Road, Maid 
stone, Kent. 
CHARTER: RALPH Orb, 50 Mill Hill R Ni Not 
DAVIEL: RENE FRANcis, 16 Glebe PI . Chel S.W.8 
Dawes: Harry Louis, 256 Windham Road, B be, Bourne- 
mouth, Hants. 
Drsa1: RAMANAND SHANKERBHAI, G rnme! Office 
P.W.D. Dar-es-salaam. 
Dosson: Francis Ceci, 4 Lindale Road, | m, Newcastle-upon- 
I'yne, 4. 
oe 
Noti 
REVISION OF THE R.I.B.A. SCALE OI] 


PROFESSIONAL (¢ 


The Council have approved a1 of the Prac 
tice Standing Committee that the following paragraph should 
be added to Clause 1 (h) of the Scale of Professi Charges: 





**Where it is agreed to retain the services of a Consultant 
in no case shall the Architect’s fee be reduced by more than 
I per cent. on the cost of the work upon which the services 
of the Consultant are retained.” 

In accordance with Bye-law 38 the Coun rive notice that 
this amendment will be confirmed by them at meeting on 
22 July 1935, subject to consideration of mments o1 
criticisms which may be received from members. Such com- 
ments or criticisms should, in accordance with the above- 
mentioned Bye-law, be submitted within fourteen days of the 


date of issue of this JoURNAL. 
ASSOCIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 
Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring to the 
Fellowship are reminded that if they wish to ta 
the election to take place on 21 October 1935 they should send 
the necessary nomination forms to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not 
later than Saturday, 6 July 1935 


LICENTIATES AND THI 
The attention of Licentiates is called 
tion IV, Clause 4 (4) and (cii), of the Supplem« 
1925. Licentiates who are eligible 
to the Fellowship can obtain full particular ipplication to 
the Secretary R.I.B.A., stating the clause under which they pro- 
pose to apply for nomination. 
DRAFT AGREEMENT BETWEEN A_ LOCAL 
AUTHORITY AND A FIRM OF ARCHITECTS 
Enquiries are frequently received from both architects and 
local authorities as to whether the Institute publishes any 


advantage of 


FELLOWSHIP 
to the provisions of Sec- 
ntal Charter of 
transferring 


and desirous of 
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Epwarps: ANTHONY Drew, “Greenway,” Wakerley id, Evi 
ton, Leicester. . 
Exvtiotr: ARTHUR WALLIS, 1 Cedar Road West, Bishop \uckland 
GASKELL: THOMAS JOSCELINE, Kiddington Hall, Kiddi: 1, Oxfoy 


GRAHAME: Mary BARBARA, Kibble Bank House, Burn 
HAMILTON: Horace JAMEs Dick, 8 Park Avenue, Gla Ce 
HARVEY: MARSHALI 36 Station Street, Sitti 


Junior), yurne, 
Jones: CHARLES ALLEYNE, 64 Rawlinson Road, South 
Jones: Roy Rospert, 24 Osborne Park, Scarboroug! rks. 
Juiius: GeorGce Lesiire, 49 Armitage Road, Golders Gi NW 


KniGcuT: Ertc HEATON, **Ross Common,” Healds Roa 
Yorks. 

LIrTLEFAIR: HONORA MARGARET, 
Park, Nottingham. 

MAcGILLIVRAY: DonaLp AnGus, 30 Hillside Street, Edinburg} 


Warwick 


Roa 


14 


Mountney: JOHN Puiuip, 131 Harlaxton Drive, Not 1am. 

OsBoRNE: CiivE DEBENHAM, 9 Hayes Street, Neutral | Svd 
N.S.W., Australia. 

PLUMSTEAD: DEREK WARD, 23 Buscott Road, Purley. 

READMAN: STUART CHARLES, 10 Leigh Hall Road, | h-on-S 
Essex. 

STEVENS: GEORGE EpDGAR, 25 Sorrel Grove, Pype Hayes. Birmingha 


Stusss: Ross Lewis, 43 Armstrong Street, Middle Park, Victor 
Australia. 


laTHAM: HENRY, Norfolk Farm House, Pyrford, Sun 


THOMPSON: RAYMOND WALLACE, 134 Cardigan Road. Leeds 
WeEsTAWAY: RONALD JOHN, 3 Selwood Road, Addiscombe, Croyd 
WickHaAM: JAMES HuGHu Decory, Twinaways, Bideford, N. Devor 
WituiAMs: Dennis HENRY, 14c Hyde Park Mansions, N.W.1 
Witson: ARTHUR GERALD, “Cadogan,” 24 Rangers Road, Cre- 


morne, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 


Ces 
standard precedent for a form of agreement for us 
architect and a local authoyity. 

Mr. W. E. Watson, formerly the Hon. Secietary of the Prac- 
tice Standing Committee, has, at the request of the Committ 
drafted a form to meet this demand, and this draft has beer 
approved by the Practice Committce and the Council. 

Copies can be obtained on application to the Secreta: 
R.I.B.A. 

THE R.I.B.A. REGISTER OF ASSISTANTS 
SEEKING ENGAGEMENTS 

Members and Students of the R.I.B.A. and the Allied 
and Associated Societies are reminded that a Register o! 
Assistants seeking engagements is kept at the offices of th 
Royal Institute. 

An assistant seeking employment should obtain from th 
Secretary R.I.B.A. the necessary form (to be filled up 
duplicate) on which particulars must be given as to th 
applicant’s age, qualifications, salary required, references, ¢t 

The application will hold good for one month from the dat 
of receipt, after which it must be renewed unless the applicant 
has meanwhile obtained employment. 

Architects, whether members of the R.I.B.A. or not, will | 
furnished on application with the names and addresses 
persons desiring employment as assistants, improvers or clerk 
of works as the case may be. Architects applying for assistan's 
should give the following particulars of their requirement 
(1) whether temporary or permanent engagement; (2) juni 
or senior assistants; (3) particulars of duties and style of work 
(4) salary offered. 

CESSATION OF 

Under the provisions of Bye-law 23. 
to be a member of the R.I.B.A.: 

As Associate. 
Charles William Smith. 
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Competitions 


The C | and Competitions Committee wish to remind 
members members of Allied Societies that it is their 
duty to refuse to take part in competitions unless the conditions 

mity with the R.I.B.A. Regulations for the Con- 


duct of Ar ctural Competitions and have been approved by 
the Institu 

While, in the case of small limited private competitions, 
modifications of the R.I.B.A. Regulations may be approved, 
is the « of members who are asked to take part in a 
mited competition to notify the Secretary of the R.I.B.A. 
nmediately, submitting particulars of the competition. 
[ius reqt rent now forms part of the Code of Professional 
ractice in Which it is ruled that a formal invitation to two 


itects to prepare designs in competition for the 


r more arcl 
same project is deemed a limited comopctition, 
PROPOSED COMPETITION FOR NEW. OFFICES, 
HINDUSTHAN CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LIMITED, CALCUTTA 


The Competitions Committee desire to call the attention of 
Members to the fact that the conditions of the above competi- 
ion are not in accordance with the Regulations of the R.I.B.A. 
The Competitions Committee are in negotiation with the 
promoters in the hope of securing an amendment. In the 

antime members should not take part in the competition. 


BOLTON: NEW MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


he Corporation of the County Borough of Bolton invite 

rchitects of British nationality to submit, in competition, de- 
ens for a new Municipal Technical College proposed to be 
rected in Manchester Road, Bolton. 

Assessors: Mr. J. Bradshaw Gass [F.] and Mr. A. J. Hope [7]. 

Premiums: £500, £250 and £100. 

Last day for receiving designs: 31 October 1935. 

Last day for questions: 17 August 1935. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 

1 to Mr. John A. Cox, M.A., Director of Education, 
Education Offices, Bolton. Deposit £2 2s. 


HERTFORD: NEW CENTRAL COUNTY BUILDINGS 
The Hertfordshire County Council invite architects to 
submit, in competition, designs for new Central County 
Buildings to be erected at Hertford. 

Assessor: Mr. Robert Atkinson [F.]. 

Premiums: £350, £250 and £150. 

Last day for receiving designs: 1 October 1935. 

Last day for questions: 1 July 1935. 

Conditions may be obtained on application to The Clerk 
{the County Council, Clerk of the Peace Office, Hertford. 


Deposit £2 Qs. 


KENDAL, WESTMORLAND: NEW COUNTY OFFICES 
The We stmorland County Council invite architects of British 
ationality and practising in the British Isles to submit, in com- 

petition, designs for new County Offices to be erected at Kendal. 

Assessor: Mr. G. H. Foggitt [F.]. 


D,. 4 of = i 
fremiums: £200, £125 and £75. 


Last day for receiving designs: 4 July 1935. 
Last day for questions: 2 May 1935. 
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PORTSMOUTH: LAY-OUT OF LUMPS FORT SITE 
The Corporation of the City of Portsmouth invite architects 

to submit, in competition, designs for the lay-out of an area 

known as Lumps Fort. 

Assessor: Mr. E. Prentice Mawson, M.T.P.I1. [F.]. 

Premiums: £350 and £200 to be divided between the 
authors of not more than three designs placed next in order of 
merit. 

Last day for receiving designs: 16 October 1935. 

Last day for questions: 31 July 1935. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. F. J. Sparks, Town Clerk, The Guildhall, Ports- 
mouth. Deposit £2 2s. 

Conditions have not yet been considered by the Competi- 
tions Committee. 

SWINDON: NEW MUNICIPAL OFFICES 

The Corporation of Swindon invite architects of British 
nationality and resident in the British Isles to submit, in com- 
petition, designs for new Municipal Offices. 

Assessor: Prof. A. B. Knapp-! isher [F.]. 

Premiums: £350, £250 and £150. 

Last day for receiving designs: 31 August 1935. 

Last day for questions: 25 May 1935. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Town Clerk, Town Hall, Swindon. Deposit £1 1s. 
YORK: NEW MUNICIPAL OFFICES, CLINICS, ETC. 

The Corporation of York invite architects of British 
nationality and domiciled in the United Kingdom to submit, 
in competition, designs for new Municipal Offices, Clinics, ete. 

Assessor: Mr. Henry V. Ashley [F.]. 

Premiums: £250, £150, £100 and £50. 

Last day for receiving designs: 1 November 1935. 

Last day for questions: 29 July 1935. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. Reginald Anderson, ‘Town Clerk, Guildhall, York. 
Deposit £1 Is 

COMPETITION RESULTS 
ACKWORTH, NEAR PONTEFRACT: SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 

1. Mr. H. H. Castle [4.] (Ilkley, Yorks.). 

2. Mr. E. S. North [4.] (London). 

3. Mr. Peter Allison [F.] (Londen). 


WATFORD: NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 

1. Mr. C. Cowles-Voysey [F.] (London). 
2. Messrs. H. V. Ashley and Winton 
London). 

3. Messrs. C. H. James and S. Rowland Pierce [F. and A.] 
London). 

4. Mr. A. Gilbert Scott [F.] London). 
CUDDESDON COLLEGE, OXFORD: NEW CHAPEL 
Mr. S. E. Dykes Bower [4.] (London) was second in the 


above competition, which, as announced last week, was won by 


Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel (oan 


Members’ Column 


PARTNERSHIP WANTED 
A.R.I.B.A. Universiry GRADUATE (18st Class Hons. B.Arch. 
Liverpool) seeks partnership. Has had experience in good offices 
in England and the United States, and in the preparation of com- 
petition drawings. Is young, has travelled widely, and has special 
qualifications in design, including the Rome Scholarship and the 
Victory Prize of the R.1.B.A. Box No. 2255, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 


Newman 


[FF.] 
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NEW PARTNERSHIP 
Messrs. BRAN L. Sutcutrre [F.], EpGAr R. Tayior [A.], and 
H. Corin FARMER [A.] are opening a West of England practice 
under the style of Sutcliffe, Taylor & Farmer, at 5 Cumberland 
Place, Southampton, as from 1 August 1935. 


ROOMS TO LET 
Room to let in the Temple. Recently decorated, good light. 


£60 per annum with use of waiting room. Box No. 2155, c/o 
Secretary R.I.B.A. 


TRADE CATALOGUES WANTED 
Mr. E. H. Beak [A.], Rockhurst, Burwash, Sussex, will be glad 
to receive trade catalogues and samples, particularly those dealing 
with domestic architecture. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Mr. GeorGceE P. ALLEN, F.R.I.B.A., has changed his address to 
23 Cornwall Road, Bedford. ‘Telephone Number: Bedford 2928. 
Mr. J. KENNETH Hicks, A.R.I.B.A., A.A.Dip., Chartered and 
Registered Architect, has moved his address t \ddiscombe 
Grove, Croydon, where he would be glad to receive le catalogues 
Telephone: Croydon 6587. 
HERBERT J. STRIBLING, F.R.I.B.A., has changed 
to No. 18 High Street, Slough. Tel. No. : Sloug! 


EXCHANGE OF LITERATURE ON BUILDING 
J. A. KowEtman, Ing.-Arch., scientist of the Academy Communal, 
Moscow, and a member of the Association of Soviet Architects, would 
like to receive literature on building and engineering on an exchange 
basis. His address is Dmitrowskoje Schosse N.1, Kw 1. Moscow 8, 


U.S.S.R. 


» address 


ASSISTANT REQUIRED 
ELpERLY Architect in South Midlands Industrial District requires 
Assistant (about 30) possessing good social and technical qualifica- 
tions and with experience in school work, with a view to acquiring 
a £500 share of a practice of old standing after six months’ trial on 
small salary, and total acquisition within a few years. Reply, in 
confidence, and in detail, to Box No. 5635, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 


Minutes XII 


SESSION 1934 ; 

At the Tenth General Meeting of the S« 
Monday, 24 June 1935, at 8 p.m. 

Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A., President 

The Meeting was attended by about 80 members 

The Minutes of the Annual{General Meeting held on 13 May 19355 
having been published in the JouRNAL, were taken as read, confirmed 
and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of 

Charles Septimus Errington, elected Associate 1897 llow 1917. 
Mr. Errington was President of the Northern Architectural Associa- 
tion and represented that body on the R.I.B.A. Cour IQIQ-1g2I. 

Herbert George Ibberson, elected Associate 1889, llow 1900. 

James Diggle Mould, elected Associate 1888, Fellow 1897 

John Mitchell Bottomley, elected Fellow 
Retired Fellowship 1933. 

J. Stacey Davis, elected Associate 1865, Fellow 1914, transferred 
to Retired Fellowship 1915. 

James Albert Aird, elected Associate 1911 

Charles Burton, elected Associate 1892. 

Mary Isabel Darlow, elected Associate 19 

Harold Gerard Waddington, elected Associate 1 

Edward Joseph Dolman, elected Licentiat 

William Kirkpatrick Munro, elected Licentia 

And it was Resolved that the regrets of the 
be entered on the Minutes and that a message 
condolence be conveyed to their relatives 

The following members attending for th 
election were formally admitted by the Pres 


. held on 


transferred to 


wr their loss 
ympathy and 


since their 
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Ne 1995 


Mr. J. Gordon McBeath [F.] Mr. John S. W. Ben 
Mr. George H. Brown [A.] Mr. C. G. J. Chap: [ Student] 
Mr. R. J. S. Roberts [A.] Mr. Russell E. Coll student] 
Mr. R. W. Sherwin [A.] Mr. W. A. Dorey [$/ ent] 
Major W. G. H. Goodwin [L.] Mr. R. A. Fever [.S% ‘] 
Mr. Fred Sunderland [Z.] Mr. A. J. Howe [Stucnt] 
Mr. W. G. C. Bell [Student] 

The Secretary having read the report of the Scrutin-ers on the 
results of the Annual Election for Council, Standing Comriittees and 
Hon. Auditors, the President declared that the Officers, Members of 
Council, Standing Committees and the Hon. Auditors for the Seg 
sion 1935-1936 were duly elected in accordance therewi 

On the motion of the President a vote of thanks wa 
acclamation to the Scrutineers for their labours. 

Mr. Philip J. Turner, F.R.A.I.C. [F.], Past-President of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec Association of Architects, then addressed the 
meeting and presented to Sir Raymond Unwin, Hon.LL.D., Past 
President R.1I.B.A., the Diploma of Hon. Fellowship of the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada. Sir Raymond Unwin replied. 

The President referred to the honour of Knighthood which had 
been conferred upon Sir Percy S. Worthington, M.A.Oxon, Litt.D., 
F.S.A. [F.], and on the motion of the President it was Resolved by 
acclamation that the congratulations of the meeting be conveyed to 
Sir Percy S. Worthington. ; 

Che proceedings closed at 8.45 p.m. 


[ Student] 


passed by 


A.B.S. Insurance Department 


PENSION AND FAMILY PROVISION SCHEME 
FOR ARCHITECTS 

This scheme has been formulated by the Insurance Com- 
mittee of the Architects’ Benevolent Society and is available to 
all members of the R.I.B.A. and its Allied and Associated 
Societies. 

The benefits under the scheme include:— 

1) A Member’s Pension, which may be effected for units of 
£50 per annum, payable monthly and commencing on attain- 
ment of the anniversary of entry nearest to age 65. This pension 
is guaranteed over a minimum period of five years and payable 
thereafter for the remainder of life. 

(2) The Beneficiary’s Pension, payable as from the anni- 
versary mentioned in Benefit No. 1, but to the widow (or other 
nominated beneficiary) if the member dies before age 65. The 
amount of this pension is adjusted in accordance with the dis- 
parity between the ages of the member and his wife. 

(3) Family Provision. Under this benefit a payment of £50 
yearly is made to the dependent from the date of death of the 
member prior to age 65 until attainment of the anniversary 
previously mentioned, after which benefit No. 2 becomes 
available. 

Provision can be made for any number of units (of £50 per 
annum) up to a maximum of £500 per annum. 

Pension benefit only may be secured if desired and the pen- 
sion commuted for a cash sum. 

Members are entitled to claim rebate of Income Tax on their 
periodical contributions to the scheme both in respect of pension 
and of family provision benefit. 

Full particulars of the scheme will be sent on application to 
the Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Department, 66 Portland 
Place, W.1. 
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